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New England Village-Life. 
BY “SALLIE.” 


I was out late last evening—in fact, J attended 
a Sunday-school exhibition of speakine, singing 
and tableaux; and, such performances being suffi- 
ciently rare in our village, of course it was well 
attended, and even I, who seldom go out of an 
evening, could not resist the attraction. 

Our little town was settled originally by Puri- 
tans of the ‘‘straitest sect,’’ whose decendants for 


many generations inherited their virtues, and ihe was a little boy, and wore pinafores. He stole 
These latter led them | 
to regard with abhorrence anything that bore the | 
slightest resemblance to a theatrical performance. 
But in the most conservative population there is 


their prejudices as well. 


always aralical element, and we were no excep: | 
. e } 
tion to the rule. Our radical element grew laryer | 


by degrees until forty years ago, or more, when to hear him talk! 
: eg aha 
it be-ame strong enough to found a Universalist | 


sociery and build another church, and our peo- 
ple were divided, greatly to the grief of the ad- | 
herents to the old faith. In consequence of my 
granifather’s having been one of the seceders, I! 
belong to a society whigh is still nominally Uni_: 
versulist, althuugh many of us have outgrown | 
mere Universalism. 

Under the new dispensation we began to share | 
in the amusements of the world’s people, and | 
finally instituted Sunday-school exhibitions,which | 
proved a success, even to the extent of being cop- 
ied, in a mild way, by the oider society. But | 
they do not go beyond singing and dialogues of a | 
moral and improving tone. 


” 


Eugenie,” surrounded by the ladies of her court, 


inall the glory of tarletan and cambric and tissue- | 
paper. (I have been behind the scenes, you 
{From the Cologne Gacette (Koln Zeitung), translated for 


see!) We saw also a scene from convent life— 
“Taking the white veil’ —the nuns in the back- 


proot cloaks with hoods, borrowed for the occa- 
sion trom all quarters of the town. Seriously 
speaking, however, both these pictures were very 
effective. 
queeuly. 
by two exceptionally pretty girls; and the ‘‘Bow- 
er ot Beauty’? showed numbers of little girls 
dressed in white, who, shen not on the stage, 


“Night and Morning” were personated 


were seen on the front seats, with anxious and 
prideful mammas hovering around seeing that 
the darlings were carefully wrapped in cloaks and 
shawls, 

The speaking was good, one of the young da- 


dies reciting an account of a cynver-ation between | 


Chanucleer and Mrs. Dorkiag, wherein the sub- 
ject of woman’s-rights, or rather hen’s-rights, 


bors, whose views on the woman question are not | 
gree ot Doctor of Medicine, Surgery and Midwife- 
of, but our choir is called a good one. \ty- 
|tions to the women-students during the last two 


years; a short time ago, Miss Morgan ot London 


so advanced as mine. ‘The singing lam no judge 


In short, all passed off well; but the gem of the 
whole was a bit of real life, in the singing of the 
once popular ballad, “Swinging in the Lane.’’ I 
forgot to say that the stage was prettily trimmed 
with evergreen and flowers; at the back was a 
swing in which a black-eyed boy swung a pretty 
girl as he sung the first verse. Then the cruel 
“city gent’ entered and took his place, and he 
stepped forward and finished the song. “dhe oth- 
er ts acted their parts to. perfection by look wad 
e, but the pretty country boy who sang 
1 me most, for in look, manner and voice, 







gest: 
plea- 
he wis the counterpart of another black-eyed 
boy, \ ears ago, who now sings his own babies to 
sleep vhen their mother wishes to go out on an 
evening. 

As | sat there last night the scene recalled to 
me the days of my girlhood, bringing to me 
thouchts sweet and dreamy as the remembered 
pertuine of roses that blossomed in those sum- 
mers that seem so fur away; thoughts not regret- 
ful, yet halt sad; [hardly know why. 
sadness come because we feel that we will grow 
old ! 


dren, and yet oar brothers and. sisters and cous- 


Does the 
It seems but yesterday that we were chil- 
ins are taking our places, ant one day our chil- 


will take Well, when that time 
comes, they will keep me so busy that I shall have 


dren theirs. 
no time for sentimental musings, much less for 
writing to you. 
“Us Boys.” 
° 


RY MAUKICE MONIGHAN, 


‘The black man has no rights which the white 
mau is bound to respect.’ 
trumpery old judge that history tells about said, 
sometime or other. T guess the fellow meant 
boys, or | guess everybody took it su, instead otf 
to 


The right to be banged about; to be 


negroes. What rights do we have, I'd like 
know 
called “nuisances ;’" to have every bit of mischief 
Of 


course [don’t mean the dandy fellows that strut 


that’s ever done saddled on our shoulders. 


O, no! 
the 
Ihry can go into all the nice 


about in nice clothes 
Catch 
about after them! 


They're *‘young 
gentlemen.” truantotticer dodging 
places We are meddlesome, thevish young 
rascals; Hiey exlubit such athirst tor knowledge! 
The natural-history foiks, and the big swells up 
in the college—my! how they crack ‘em up! 
There was something in the papers I sold the 
other day 
that 


around a little 


about that) natural history business 
made me want there and look 
And so, one Wednesday after- 


to get in 


noon, when they'd advertised ‘admission tree,”’ 
and “the pubhe cordially invited,” Patrick Flynn, 
and Michael O'Connor, and Tommy Flaherty, and 
1, took the time to go. 
we gotatthe top of the last stairs, was Clitford 


Just ahead of us, when 


Brown carrying along—think I didn't know the 
thing Tve killed hundreds of ‘em —a great 
whart rat! tle opened the door, and oh, dear! 
such a pleasant gentleman as met him! so glad 
he was to see such tastes (tastes!) developing in 
one so young! “Whatever aid’’——when he got 
to there he spied us, and my! didn’t the oil get 


off his tongue mighty quick ! 
) 


“Away with vou, 
The way he snapped out that word 
“boys.” T tell vou! 


If words were really the in- 
struruents of thoughts [heard somebody call them 
onee it would have wrenched our heads off. 
Talk about our growing up in ignorance; who's 
to blame! Do we have the range of the picture- 
galleries or the reading rooms or the workshops ! 
You just make-believe you're a boy yourself, and 
They do invite us into 
the churches; bat. then, we're not expected to 
We're to comport ourselves like su 


undertake to find out 


go as boys. 
many frozen tellows. They've got a boy-choir 
over to the Episcopal. I wonder they can look 
ove of usin the face when they're glad to get 
actual bows and dress “em up to do therr religion 
for “ein 

Ti e master up to the school spends some money, 
I reckon, in reeds (not much in reads or brains} 
forus. Ltell vou, when he whacks one of ‘em 
across a fellow’s hand if it don’t tingle! That's 
his main business among us boys. Miss Martin, 
his assistant, hears our lessons, sitting all the 
while and turning up her nose. When it gets 
away up like a steeple she screws her mouth into 


a resigned pucker, and drags a litde bottle out of 


Yet some of them |in which it has cared for me. 
attended the performance last night, and gazed | 


without apparent disapproval at the ‘Empress | look out! 


ground being appropriately dressed in water- | 
' Switzerland, single lectures have been attended 
iby persons of the female sex. 
The “Goddess of Liberty’? looked |i" St. Petersburg, and some of whose writings had 


the regular course of study in medicine. Thus 
| women were from this time matriculated accord- 


jton Zurich, before being admitted to the univer- 


| bring oniy satisfactory moral testimonials. 
! 
a student can show that he has passed through 


| 
was ‘liscussed in a manner that delighted me 
greatly, but somewhat shocked some of my neigh- | 


| the philosophic al. 


That's what some | 


SVSLaTe aI 


her pocket—a “vinaigrette,” I believe she calls 
it—as though she needed extra vinegar!—which 
she applies to her nostrils, and ego restores the 
equilibrium. The superintendent comes in once 
in five or six months. Not for a visit, or to find 
out how we are getting on. Bless you, no! He 
comes to read us a lecture about playing truant, 
or chewing tobacco, or something of that sort. 
I'll tell you what he says if I have time and my 
paper holds out. On the tobacco business he’s 
got one story. He smoked once. ’ Iwas when 





a cigar, and hid under the currant-bushes, and 
was sick, and—fe, fi, fo, fum!—his story always 
makes us all sick. I'll bet six cents he smokes 
today. Everybody smokes that is anybody. 
No, sir! he don’t choke any of that nonsense down 
us. “It’s wicked to play truant.” O, cracky! 
He never did it, of course! 
I'd like to know where he was yesterday, all his 
office-hours, when I went, and went, and went, 
after littie Bridget’s ticket! He wasn’t ‘“pres- 
ent,” [ know. It’s an awful thing tor us boys to 
be late at school, is it? Does he ever think of 
getting his long body into his office less than half 
an hour atter the time he says on the door he is 
there! No! I’ve watched—I have! 
And he gets twenty-five hundred dollars for see- 
ing after us. [never got a vent for looking after 
him. I most believe I'll send in my bill. Mind 
you, it'll get in some time. The city’ll have to 
pay, the community’ll have to pay, for the man- 
ner in which I have cared for it, and the manner 


he don’t. 


I'll be a man one of these days, and then, then, 


WORCESTER. 





Women-Students in College. 


the Commonwealth by Julia A. Sprague. ] 


For some time past in the University of Zurich, 


Six years ago, 
some ladies, foreigners, who had already studied 


been published, expressed their desire to attend 


ing tothe rules. Persons belonging to the Can- 
sity as students, must pass an examination in sci- 
entific studies, while toreigners of both sexes need 
When 


the required studies, he is admitted to examina- 
” in this examina- 
tion no departure is made from the strict rule, be- 
ing the same in its demand for women as for men. 
In the year 1867, for the first time, a Russian 
lady, M’dile Nadeschda Sulowa, received the de- 


tion for tue degree of “Doctor; 


This event has sensibly increased the addi- 


passed in the best manner through her examina- 
tion for her degree, and through her disputation 
tor the acquisition of the dignity of Doctor or Med* 
icine. The Zurich University numbers at present 
fourteen women-students; of whom twelve are 
matriculated in the medical faculty and two in 
The nativity of these ladies is 
as follows: one from Switzerland, two trom Lon- 
n, one from Edinburgh, one from Boston, four 
fronD St. Petersburg, two from Moscow, two from 
Odessa, on@from Finland. 

| All scruples which may be raised against wo- 
men’s studying thus are best comprehended in 
‘the question lately propounded by the Wurzburg 
medical faculty to the Academical Senate of the 
'Zurich University: ‘Whether and what objec: 
)tionable things have ovcurred from this admis- 
sion of persons of the female sex, and especially 
}from their association with the male students in 


jcertain lectures and demonstrations affecting fe- 
male delicacy ?”’ 

The answer of the rector is as follows: ‘In re- 
| 8 ird to this question, the Medical Faculty of 
| Zarich University find that the presence of female 
‘students in the theoretical and practical courses 
lyives occasion tu no disturbance of any kind. ° 

The lectures and demonstrations are held without 
consideration of the presence of ladies; and also by 
‘the anatomical exercises, aud clinical exhibitions, 
}the subjects are treated fundamentally the same 
Neverthe- 
objectionable has ever occurred. 


‘as it only male students were present. 
‘less, nothing 
) Since now an experience of six years lies behind 
us, the taculty is ready to meet calmly the far- 
ther solution of the problem stated in your ques- 
tion 
love of study and the tacttul deportment of the la- 


The faculty also believe that the earnest 


dies here studying, as well as the political culture 
and peaceable disposition of the Swiss students, 
are to be taken into consideration in the result 
thus far obtained.” 

Also Professor Bohmer, of Zurich, has, in the 
The Wo. 
men's Agent), given an opinion worthy of notice on 
the question whether women should be admitted 
to colleges already existing and be matriculated 


Berlin magazine, Zhe Frauen Aniwalt | 


on equal terms, or whether special schools and 





courses in certain branches only should be estab- 
lished. The first proposition he answers in the 
atlirmative; giving a decided negative to the lat- 
To him it seems advisable, on practical eco- 


ter. 


nomical grounds, to form connections with those 
already existing, aud simply make the numerous 
instiiutions of learning and courses of study ac- 
cessible to women, because the number of women- 
students for a long time will be too limited to jus- 
tity the establishing a special course for women. 
I: is, however, desirable that young women coming 
to the universities should not be too young, not 
under 18 or 19 years, in order that they may be 
able to make upon the students and the public a 
selt-dependent impression, and pursue their way 


independently. None of the ladies studying in 
Zurich has ever met with the slightest offensive- 
ness from any member of the university. 

A lady-student who goes quietly on her way, 
performs her work well, and meets her fellow-stu- 
dents with trie-dliness, will be as sate among the 
No parents 
have cause to fear allowing a daughter educated 
to selfdependence and earnestness of purpose to 
associate with the young men. Yes, one may 
maintain that women-students, tactful in 
their deportment, will find among the members of 
the college itself a close phalanx of defenders, 


crowds here as in her own home 


even 


realy te avert from them all low wit, intrusive- 
In fact, it 
must even inspire every young man with respect, 


ness, and offensiveness of any kind. 


an strengthen his own efforts, when he sees that 
a young woman, conscientiously and punctually, 
with seriousness ot manner and a natural ease, in 
her daily work, is thinking only of the subject be- 
fore her, and of her yocation. 





GLEANINGS AND GOSSIP. 


The theater in the city of Pompeii has just 
been opened for the performance of Donizetti's 
“Daughter of the Regiment.” The new diree- 
tor, Laumi, who undertakes this enterprise, after a 
suspension of eighteen hundred years, makes an 





| in this matter. 


announcement begging the public to show him 
the same favor they extended to his predecessor, 
Marius Quintus Monitius, who was engaged cater. 
ing for them on the sainie stage in the year 79 A. 
1)., when Vesuvius interfered; and whose labors 
in their service he promises to take as his model. 


An English traveller in North Carolina pays 
this tribute to the memory of Andy Johnson :— 

An old woman came up to beg; the General 
gave her twenty cents; I, a disciple of Malthus, 
gave her nothing. As.she went off blessing the 
General, and doing the reverse to me, the land 
lord came out. “What,” he said, ‘vou have 
given old Sal some money! We shall have her 
back again drunk in an hour. I triumphed over 
the General and asked who Sal was. “Sal,” re- 
plied the landlord, ‘‘is an aunt of Andy Johnson; 
he came from here.”” “ What a shame,” said the 
General, “that he should not have provided for 
her when he was President!” “No, sir,” I re- 
plied, “Salis a noble comment on the purity of 
Andrew Johnson’s administration of his office. 


An anecdote of Garibaldi is given in the London 
News, as follows :— 

It is always a privilege to see Stafford House. 
Those whe were present at the grand fashionable 
gathering given by the Duke of Sutherland in 
honor of Garibaldi, will readily recall its magnifi 
cent hall and vestibule; and the brilliant collee 
tion of stars, orders and garters which, with their 
exalted and amazed wearers, locked over the gal- 
lery when the old chief persisted in retiring to} 
bed. One half the company invited to meet hin | 
had not arrived, carriages were setting down their 
fair and fashionable freights, the spacious staircase 
was filled with ascending figures. But Garibaldi 
was tired out. He had, according to custom, 
arisen at five A. M., he had been driving, visiting, 
and being visited all day, and when ten P. M. ar- 
rived he pleaded intense sleepiness, and Legged to | 
be excused. ‘Thus it was that long before the 
chief guests had arrived, or the fashionable busi- 
ness of the evening hal begun, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland were to be seen accompa- 
nying the Liberator of Italy across the vestibule, 
with the hereditary piper in kilt and tartan stand - 
ing motionless at one side of it. 


A new society—an evangelical sisterhood—has 
risen up in England. It consists of nuns with- 
out vows; Sisters of Mercy who have neither 
cracifix, rosary, nor conventual garb; female 
Protestants who make nursing the sick and sooth- 
ing the dying the business of their lives, and who 
work without fee or hope of temporal reward 
Bat the ‘Evangelical Protestant Deaconesses’ In- 
stitute and Training Hospital,’ its name, is a ti- 
te to which exception must be taken. There is 
too much of it, and it has a cumbrous and mis- 
leading sound. [tis well enough to gay with the 
directors of the society that “deaconess”’ only 
means servant, and that such servants of the 
church existed in the times of the Apostles, and 
afterwards during the fiest centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. It may be conceded, too, that those de- 
tending this title are right in their protest, that 
“it sounds Roman Catholic-like,’’ is an unworthy 
form of opposition. But more practical objec* 
tions exist. The experiment, though well-tried 
and proved in Germany, and iu those parts of the 
continent to which Germany has sent members 
of her Protestant sisterhood, is new to Enyland, 
and the mere phrase ‘“‘deaconess’’ may prove a 
stumbling-block on the threshold to many worthy 
people who would be otherwise willing to give it 
the substantial aid it deserves. Nevertheless, it 


does much good, having a ‘‘house’’ in) London 


and women and appliances always ready for 
every emergency. 
The following letter from Thomas Carlyle, 


showing his theology, was elicited by the receipt 
of a poem entitied “The Temple of Isis,’’ by 
William Denovan:— 


Chelsea (London), 1%th January, 1869. 

Dear Sir: At last I received your pamphlet, 
and have read it with what attention and appre. 
ciation T could bestow. Considerable faculties of 
mind are manifested in it; powers of intellect, of 
imagination; a serious, earnest character; here 
and there a tone of somber eloquence, and ves- 
tiges of real literary skill. But my constant re- 
yret was, and is, to see such powers operating in 
a field palpably chaotic, and lying beyond the 
limits of man’s intelligence! These are not 
thoughts which you give; they are huge, gaunt, 
vacant dreams—forever incapable, by nature, of 
being either aflirmed or denied. 

My clear advice, therefore, would be, give up all 
that; refuse to employ your intellect on things 
where no intellect can avail; to sow good seed on 
realms of mere cloud aud shadow! The highest in- 
tellect which issues in no certainty has completely 
failed. The world of practice and fact is the true 
arena for its inhabitants ; wide enough for any or for 
all intellects of men; and never lay more encuinber- 
ed with sordid darkness and pernicious delusions 
than even now. Real intellect might write with ad- 
vantageon such things—better still, perhaps, it 
might remain silent, and bend its whole force on il- 
luminating one’s own poor path in such a wilder- 
bess; on more and more clearly ascertaining, for 
at least one earnest man, what to do, and how to 
do it! 

Probably you will not adopt this advice, almost 
certainly not at once; nor shall that disaffect me 
atall  Yourtract [ found throughout to be rath- 
er pleasant reading, and to have a certain interest; 
nothing in it, except one small section, treating 
of a thing I never mention, unless when compel- 
led—the thing whic ¢alls itseif ‘Spiritualism’ 
(which might more fitly be called ‘‘Ultra-brutal- 
ism,” and “Liturgy ot Dead-Sea Apes’’)—was disa- 
greeable to me. Yours, with many good wishes, 

T. CARLYLE. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 

Epiror oF THE CoMMONWEALTH: —In_ the 
March number of the /tadical appeared an article 
entitled the Ethics of Sentiment and of Science; 
its author, the Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, of 
New York. The article referre| to is a most se- 
vere and contemptuous attack upon the Sermon 
on the Mount. In it Mr. Frothingham tells us 


,that the Sermon on the Mount inculeates only 
“Love, love,” from its beginning to its end; that 


it has no claims to a scientific character or to legal 


| force; or, in words that are nearly, if not exactly, 


Mr. Frothingham’s own.that the Sermon on the 
Mount is a mere piece of sentimentalism. 

Mr. Frothingham is very poorly informed in 
relation to his great theme. In the Sermon on 
the Mount—Matt. 5: 19—Jesus says: “Whoso- 


ever, therefore, shall weaken one of these least. 


cummandments, and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the kindom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach them the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” One 
of these commandments runs thus: ‘All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you 
do ye evensotothem.” Some years ago Mr. Rob- 
ert C Winthrop was an eminent statesman of 
Massachusetis, with a most promising future be- 
fore him. The commandment just quoted he 
weakened, and taught men so. He virtually said: 
**When the golden rule infringes our constitutional 
guarantee as to slavery it must be modified’’—in 
Jesus’ language weakened—"'that it may adapt it- 
selfto the constitution.”” The ceaselessly-advane- 
ing kingdom of God at last came in relation to 
American slavery. In that kingdom Mr. Win- 
throp is among “the least.”’ And the doom 
must be extremely painful. All the exhilarating 
employments, all the bright honors, all the social 
delights, of that kingdom are for others, and stern- 
lv withiolden from him. The converse, of obe- 
dience and its results, in Mr. Sumner’e case, I 
need not detail. 

Mr. Frothingham must be blind indeed if in 
Matt. 5: 19 thus illustrated he does not see the 
precision of science and the sanctions of law. 
And, if he will study first the meaning of its 
terms, and then their united force in the Sermon 
on the Mount, he will find that every one of the 
teachings of that great monument is just as ex- 
actly a mere sentimentalism as Matt. 5: 19, and 
no more so. 

I dare venture a prophecy to Mr. Frothingham 
In the great religious storm now 
about us the men who will eventually emerge 


therefrom triumphant will not be Mr. Frothing- 
ham on the one hand, or President MeCosh on the 
other, with their barren discussions of the ante- 
cedent probability of a Christian revelation, and 
issues of a similarly worthless character, but the 
men who shall have interpreted the Sermon on 
the Mount with no weakening. That is what the 
age is ripening for. And there will be Winthrops, 
and there will be Sumners. Jous B. WiLLarp. 

Stitt River, Mass. 

[The foregoing, and a similar communication a 
few weeks since, signed ‘‘Dunster,’’ are inserted 
in the interest of free and frank criticism of the- 
ologic views, and not from any predilection or 
the reverse for critic or criticized. 


sue is far from being sought.— Eb | 


A personal is- 





From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, May 28, 1870. 

POLITICAL NOTES. 
At the Tuileries, on Saturday last, the formal 
proclamation of the Plébiscite took place in the 
presence of the Emperor, the Empress, the Prince 
Imperial, the diplomatic corps, and the various 
public bodies of the state. M. Schneider, the 


President of the Chamber, in presenting the re- 
sults of the Plebiscite to the Emperor, declared 
that the eternal honor of his reign would be that 
he had determined to make France one of the 
foremost among tree countries. His Majesty, in 
reply, expressed his thanks to the nation for the 
contidence it had displayed in him for the fourth 
time in twenty-two years. The sole object of the 
Pleébiscite was the ratification by the people of a 
constitutional reform. That in the excitement of 
the struggle the discussion had been carried fur- 
ther was not to be regretted. The question had 
been raised between the revolution and the em- 
pire, and the country had so!ved it in favor of the 
latter. The empire now found itself strengthened 
at its basis, and would show its strength by its 
moderation. In conclusion his majesty said that, 
the constitutional question being now settled, the 
work of reform and improvement was the one ob- 
ject in view, and that in accomplishing it the na- 
tion would assist the progress of civilization. 

A private meeting was held at Belleville day 
before yesterday evening, when M. Gambetta de- 
livered a speech, maintaining that the vote on the 
Plébiscite only constituted a condemnation of mo- 
narchical principles. The Irreconcilables, he 
said, should have no recourse to violence, rioting, 
or conspiracy; they know that universal suffrage 
will be reconciled to them ultimately. They 
should therefure disavow the partisans of any 
other means than persuasion ‘The affirmative 
majority recorded at the //eé//scite was due to the 
fears of the bourgeoise. It is necessary to prove 
to the nation that the republican cause is the 
cause of order, and to prove that the Republicans 
are capable of governing France well they must 
}show that they can govern themselves. He con- 
cliaded by recommending discipline and unity to 
his party. 

A second turbulent demonstration was made 
yesterday by the students of the University of 
France at the lecture of M. Laboulaye, Protessor 
ot Public Law, on account of the latter’s recent 
nomination as Senator, but more particularly be- 
cause he favored the Plediscite. The students 
were divided into nearly equal parties for and 
against the Professor. Stones were thrown and 
shouts raised of ‘‘To the Senate!”’ and the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise” was sung. Laboulaye was consequent- 
ly unable to deliver his lecture and left the room 
amid great uproar. 

As the nation has voted that the Prince Impe- 
rial shall succeed his father on the throne, it may 
be interesting to know that tie Prince is now 
strong and. active; a pleasant, intelligent lad, 
quick at his studies, and amiable withal; his ed- 
ucation is carefully attended to, and his gentler 
teelings are not neglected, especial care being 
taken to encourage their expression. In other 
words, the Prince Imperial is being duly prepared 
for the throne of France; and is strong and healthy 
now, and is rapidly growing up as comely and in- 
teresting a lad as one might wish to sec. 

IMPOSING FUNERAL OF A RUSSIAN PRINCE. 

The funeral of the Prince Anatole Demidoff 
took place on Saturday last, and was attended by 
great numbers of foreigners, besides his own fam- 
ily. The prince was well known in England, 
where he was conspicuous during the time of the 
Irish famine for munificence. The funeral last- 
ed about five hours, and was celebrated with all 
the pomp of the Greek church, which was hung 
for the occasion with black velvet, festooned with 
ermine and silver lace, and which was illuminated 
with 3000 waxlights. A regiment of the line 
attended as a guard of honor; and the Grand 
Crosses of twelve different orders conferred on 
the deceased were carried each on a cushion by 
twelve pages. From the Greek church in the Aue 
aru, near the Triumphal Arch, the remains 
were borne amid a vast crowd to his splendid 
mausoleum in Pere /a Chaise—that is, from one 
end of Paris to the other, a fact to be noted be- 
cause of the extraordinary heat of the day, which 
melted the asphalte of the streets. Funerals are 
conducted in Paris with great pomp, but it is not 
often that even in Paris such an imposing sight is 
to be seen as that of the obsequies of Prince Dem- 
idoff. 

FILIBUSTERING IN THE BAST. 

Just now large numbers of Americans are 
| passing through Paris en route for Egypt. They 
|are generally young, and mainly adventurous, 
| spirits, some of whom saw recent service in the 
| Southern army. It is said they have left in the 

interest ot the Khedive of Egypt as ayainst the 
Sultan of Turkey. Among them are Gen. A. W. 
| Reynolds, of Virginia, and Col. T. A. Reynolds, 
jot New Mexico, father and son, both West Point- 
ers, and both of the Confederate army; Gen. C. 
| P. Stone, of Massachusetts and Ball’s Bluff noto- 
riety; Gen. Rhett, of South Carolina, Col. Craw- 

ley, Col. W.S. Jenifer, of Maryland, Col. W. 
| W. Dunlop, Col. W. H. Ward, Major E. Parry, 
| Major W. P. A. Campbell, and Capt. J. M. Mor- 
gan. The East is a first-class tinder-box, requir- 
{ing only a spark among the prepared combusti- 
| bles to raise a considerable flame. If any breath 
jis needed to fan the fire, these worthies will not 
hesitate to offer it if they can have an opportu- 
| nity. 

WOMEN IN FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
| Inthe Revue Populaire de Paris for this month 
isa very interesting article on this subject, by 
Mdlle. Julie Daubie. The social stutus of women 
at that period was far from unenviable. There 
were abbesses, “feudal ladies that converted their 
croziers into scepters.”” Sonse abbeys, like that 
of Remiremont, had upwards of 500,000 livres per 
annum, an inceme which at present would be 
represented by double that figure, at the least, and 
which provided rich prebends for canonesses, who 
were always tree to exchange their privileges for 
civil lite. Large sums had been set aside for 
ages with a view of providing poor girls with 
marriage portions. Louis IX. devoted upwards 
of 2,000,000 fr. (present value) to this purpose. 
Until 1799, the sum of 24,000 livres was annually 
expended by the state. The various guilds and 
corporations educated the female orphans of their 
members at the common expense, and granted 
sums to the journeymen inclined to marry them. 
Municipalities and private persons joined in this 
good work. In matters of trade, feminine labor 
was regulated by prudes-femmes, Who had the su- 
pervision of female apprenticeships; and in mixed 
callings, such as those ot tailors and sempstresses, 
there was an equal number of overseers of each 
sex. 





GENERALITIES. 

From Athens we have intormation by telegraph 
that the trial of the brigands concerned in the late 
massacres of Englishmen took place on Saturday 
last, and that sentence of death was passed upon 
all the prisoners. 

A Madrid telegram announces that four for- 
eigners have been carried off by ‘‘marauders”’ four 
miles from Gibraltar, and that the Spanish gov- 
ernment has given pressing orders to pursue the 
band and resene the captives. 

The ravages of the small-pox in Paris go on in- 
creasing in a really frightful proportion. The 
deaths, which last week came up to 179, are by 
the last returas 195. A meeting of physicians to 
consider the subject has been held. 

In consequence of the Luxembourg having been 
occupied by the military during the term fixed 
for the Pilediscitum, the inhabitants of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, as also those of the Quartier 
Latin, were prevented trom enjoying their accus- 
tomed walk, the gates having been shut to the 
public. An old gentlemen, M. de Mericourt, who 
lived in the Rue Gay Lussac, and who fed the 

' sparrows in the gardens every day from 2 to 4 P. 


M., was so struck with grief, on finding it impossi- 
ble to enter and perform his daily duty of love, 
that he fell in a fit, and was carried home insensi- 
ble. He died Wednesday week, and the good old 
gossips of the neighborhood all state that his 
grave in Montparnasse Cemetery is visited by 
crowds of feathered visitants. 
her beauty by plastering strawberries over her face 
every night and washing them off the next morn- 
ing. The fair creature has for some time past 
been annoyed by a troublesome creditor. 
other day he called before her beautyship had 
risen, and insisted on forcing his way into her 
bedroom to demand instant payment. But ‘fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.”” He had no 
sooner got into the room than his fair creditor) 
cried out, “My dear ——, how could you be so im- 
prudent as to approach a person suffering from} 
small-pox? Look at my poor face!’ The creditor 
gave ashriek darted out of the room, and has not 
since been heard of. 

LITERARY, MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 
| Before leaving Paris for London, Mdlle. Nilsson 
| received from Napoleon the Third a group of dai- 
sies in diamonds. 

A very handy book has just appeared at La- 
rousse’s: The Lyrical Dictionary. This book gives 
in alphabetical order the history and analysis of 
all the operas and ballets represented on all the 
stages, with the names of the performers who 
have created the characters. 

According to U Art Musica/, the programme of 
Mdile. Nilsson is complete up to the point of her! 
;Tetirement from the profession. After the present 
| Londen season she goes to America, remaining 
| there thirteen months. Returning, she takes the 
place of Madame Patti at St. Petersburg, and then 
| bids farewell to the lyric stage. | 

Two ot the five galvanoplastic groups destined 
to surmount the new Grand Opera having been 
gilt, are now uncovered, and show to great advan- 
tage in their elevated position. The groups in 
question, placed at each corner of the facade, | 
have been executed after designs given by M. 
Gumery, and represent, one Lyric Poetry and | 
the Muses, the other Lyric Poetry surrounded by 
| statues representing Renown. ‘The other groups 
!surmounting the Opera are M. Aime Millet’s 
| Apollo and M. Leguesne’s Pegasus. 

At the “Vaudeville” theater, the play of “La 
Revolte,’’ by Villiers l’'Adam, has this piot: Felix 
is the head of a large banking establishment. Ile 
has been four years married, and during that time | 
| has seen his capital tripled. His success is mainly 
hove to the concurrence ot his wite Elizabeth, who, 
| when office-hours are over, has brought to his af- 
jtairs the aid of her feminine clearness of vision, 
jand has remained constantly with him until mid- 
| night, serutinizing each probability and weighing | 
jevery chance. The man's mind dreams of no 
| pleasure beyond the gradual accumulation of mon 
ley tor the benefit of the daughter who is the sole 
| product of the marriage. But the wife, while 
j Subinitting to the burden, has felt it grow intoler- 
}able. Contempt tor herself and her husband at 
| length overpowers her, and she breaks out into | 
| forcible inveciive against the miserable life she | 
}has led. She gives a complete and detailed ac- 
| count of her stewardship, which she then resigns, | 
| declaring to her husband her determination to go | 
somewhere, anywhere, out of an atmosphere | 
which commerce has at length rendered pestilen- 
tial. Before the astonished husband can recover 
his equanimity she leaves him. Ile strives vainly 
to account for this aberration of intellect, for such 
it seems to him, when her return once more 
startles him. ‘The cold air has brought her to her 
senses. Thoughts of the claims of husband and 
child have risen in her breast, and she has come 
back to resume the fetters she found so onerous. 
The enthusiasm for the heroine, personated by 
Mdlle. Fargueil, is very great, and the theater is 
crowded nightly. Rivout. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| Woman's Friendship is the third in the series, 
| though the fifth in the order of publication by the 
Appletons, of their new and handsome edition of 
| Grace Aguilar’s works. It is as sweet and attrac- 
itive as any of her works, and not inferior in 
| real merit.—Noves, Holmes & Co. have it. 





Two of the more recent issues of the Appletons’ 
‘Library of Choice Novels’ are Breeze Langton, 
by Hawley Smart, “a story of fifty-two to fifty- 
five,’ and Contarini Fleming, by Benj. Disraeli, 
| unifurm with the other novels by the same author 
| published in cheap form by this house. 


| 
} 


| to be found at Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


The latest and best map of the city of Boston 
is that published by B. B. Russell, 55 Cornhill. 
It includes Dorchester, or Ward 16, has a sepa- 
|rate and large plate of East Boston, and is in ev- 
ery respect complete and handsome. When amap | 
is made, however, with East Boston in its proper | 
| geographical position, and not floated off as is) 
‘usual down the harbor, it will be perfect. 





The North British Review for the current quarter | 
‘treats of the following topics: “The Church Pol- 
liey of Constantine;’? “Earl Godwin and Earl 
Harold; ’’ ‘‘The Early Authorship of Shake- | 
“speare;”’ “The Will and Freewill;” “Jane Aus- 
ten;”’ “Parties and Politics of Modern Russia;’ 
'“The Home Policy of the Session;” ‘‘Contempo- | 
’ The paper on Russia should 


‘rary Literature.’ 
be read by American sympathizers with that em- 
pire. It certainly has a partisan tone, but is to be 
‘considered. 

Lifting the Veil.—New York, Charles Scriimer & 
Co.—Externally a singularly tasteful little vol- 
ume, just the least bit quaint; within, of a relig- 
ious character, tender in tone, and graceful in 
style. The main theme is the nearness to us of 
‘friends who have departed trom this life. A slen- 
der rill of story runs through, like a small, half- 
hidden stream through a meadow. But for the 
absence of certain ear-marks, and the general 

‘ease and gracefuli.ess of the style, we should sup- 
pose it written by a Swedenborgian. 

Peterson Brothers have issued The Countess of 
Rudolstadt, a sequel to “Consuelo,” by George 
Sand, as the second of their new edition of this 
The translation is by Fayette 
In this volume 


author’s works. 
Robinson, and seems well done. 
we have glimpses of the court of Frederick the 
Great, of Voltaire, and many other celebrities. 
It touches upon necromancy, Freemasonry, illu- 
minism, and forms a curious mixture of music 
and politics, psychology and strategy, drama and 
rhapsody. There are passages in it of great elo 
'quence. It is issued uniform with “Consuelo,”’ 
and in clear, though small, type.—Lee & Shepard 
have the volume. 

Mr. Dall’s A/asku is out, and is a handsome, 
beautifully printed octavo, of more than six hun- 
dred pages, profusely illustrated with excellent 
woodcuts of persons, places, scenes, etc., from orig- 
inal designs. It is not only the best anil mostatle, 
readable and reliable book on Alaska yet publish- 
ed, but it is also a valuable and interesting addition 
to the literature of travel.. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first containing the author's 
travels on the Yukon and in the Yukon territory, 
and abounds in incident and adventure; the sec- 
ond is devote! to the geography, history, inhab- 
itants and resources, and contains a large amount 
of new and important information. Mr. Dall’s 
contributions toward the natural history of Alaska 
are truly excellent, and will be appreciated by 
scientific readers. Lee & Shepard are the pub- 
lishers. 

The Seat of Empire, by Charles C. Coffin, is 
rather a compendium of statistics and observa- 
tions ‘‘on the spot” than a philosophical disquisi- 
tion on the growth of the country. His seat of 
empire is the belt of country extending from Port- 
land in Maine to Portland in Oregon, with the ul- 
| timate last seat of government, to adopt Mr. Sew- 
ard’s prognostication, not far from St. Paul, at 
ithe head of navigation on the Mississippi. On, 
Ithe Sth of July last, the author, with a geaity | 


A story is here told of a lady who preserves | 


The! be 


‘extended treatises. 


Both are 


| brought to ours by mistake. 


company interested in the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, started from Chicago with a view to examine 
the country between Lake Superior and the Mis- 
| souri river. His impressions are recorded in this 
| volume, and, like all of “Carleton’s” letters, are 
fresh, crisp, and full of information. One gets a 
very distinct idea of the country and people on 
| this reach of territory from the volume, which is 
largely helped by an excellent map of the region 
tween the 36th and 55th parallel. ‘‘Carleton”’ 
always renders good service to his countrymen 
by his publications. 





The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for the 
current quarter is a peculiarly fine number. The 
admirable essay by Mr. Harris on ‘The Immor- 
tality of the Soul’’ would alone suffice to give ita 
high value. This subject is one that in general 
we do not like to see meddled with in the way of 
discussion; for itis almost always compromised 
by insufficient reasoning. Mr. Harris, however, 
comes to it furnished in a rare degree with the re- 
sources of philosophy, and makes a statement 
such as is not often seen in these days. He de- 
serves a vote of thanks from all spiritual believers. 
Mr. Kroeger’s “Settlement for All Possible Philo- 
sophical Disputes” is also in the writer’s very best 
vein. The translations from Descartes, Rosen- 
kranz and Hegel are all weleome and well done. 
We wish, however, that Mr. Harris would give 
us in his capable Erglish some of Hegel's more 
Ilis upon the 
compends he has translated are excellent, but we 


annotations 
would gladly have a statement oa a larger scale. 
By-the-way, is not Mr. Brockmeyer’s version of 
the Logic coming soon! We are hungry tor it. 
Life At Home: Or The Family nd its Members. 
By William Aikman, D. 1.—New York, Samuel 
R. Wells.—Dr. Aikman belongs to the old school; 
but, aside from all that may be referred to his 
theological opinions, upon winch we express no 
judgment, he writes clearly, pointedly, with just 
feeling and good sense, and with a happy taculty 
of hitting the nail on the head. Phe tides of his 
chapters are as follows: ‘Che Panily Relation;” 
“Yfusbands and Wives; Ilusbands;” ‘Wives; 
“Parents;’’ “Children; ‘Brothers and Sisters ;” 
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“Employers and Employed;"? ‘Pie Altar in the 
Hlouse.” A good-example of his manner may be 
found in the following: ‘‘A husband... 
be polite to his wife. Because she is your wite 
is no reason Why you should be attentive to all 
others and not to her; why you should hastily rise 
and find a seat for another woman when you sit 
still and leave her to provide for herself.” Re- 
marks like these addressed to an audience (the 
chapters were delivered as discourses) might pos- 
sibly make some of the auditors wince. On the 
other hand he is plain spoken to the wives. ‘‘A 
| wife, ’ he says, “should cultivate personal attract- 
|iveness. It need hardly be said that she should 
‘cultivate moral attractiveness, by her goodness 
But, what 


should 


of heart drawing his affections to her. 
lig not so well understood, she should endeavor to 


‘make herself mentally attractive. How many a 


| wife complains ot the neglect of her husband ; that 
| he does not seem to care to be in her society an 
| hour; that he is better pleased to sit with almost 
lany other woman tian with her; that if he is 
| compelled to be at home an evening with no com- 
| pany but hers he is silent or restless, and is glad 
it» seek his bed; never once imagining that she 
| herself has anything to do with these phenomena. 
| If a woman’s mind, by her neglect and indolence, 
has grown barren and dull, so that it is without 
| thoughts that are worthy to be called thoughts; 
lif she be incapable of conversing upon anything 
| but matters of dress and scandal; if she have no 
| intelligent views of what is going on in the world 
| around her, . . . she ought not to wonder that her 
‘husband... is not greatly enamored of her socie- 
ty,” etc. It will be seen that the good doctor 
‘really has something to say. We trust that he 
would have the schools fully opened to women. 


Else he is a little hard upon them. 


Passages from the English Note- Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.—Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co.—Haw- 


‘thorne always seems to us, and never more than 


when he appears in undress, as in his note-books, 
like a soul made for some other planet, and 
He is always retnote, 


land everything strikes him with a slight air of 
‘strangeness, asif he never got fully accustomed to 
| the world in which he found himself. 


According- 


‘ly, like aman in a foreign city where allis unfamil- 


iar, he observes the most ordinary incidents with 
that attentive curiosity and slight surprise which 
makes his account of them new even to those 
who had forgotten to remark them at all from 
seeing them so commonly. It is as when we 
hear a foreigner pronounce our native tongue: 
there appears to be somewhat in the words which 
we had never perceived before. This is manifest 
in the American note-books, as in all that Haw- 


'thorne wrote; but on English ground he is doub- 


ly foreign, and his curiosity more alert than ever. 
He seems to have been considerably impressed at 
first by differences between English and American 
manners—always noted in connection with some 
illustrative incident. The advantage is some- 
times on the one side, and sometimes on the other. 


| He observes that different classes in England min- 


gle with more ease and freedonathan in our coun- 
try. Democracy, with its perfect formal equality, 
causes those who have some pretentions to stand 
somewhat jealously upon their dignity. We once, 
wher travelling in the cars between Boston and 
Salem, ventured to ask a young gentleman, who 
was conversing with another upon a newspaper 
article which we had heard of and desired to see, 
in what paper it might be found; whereupon he 
drew himself up, and said,“ I don’t know you, 
sir’ Hawthorne remarks again that there is 
more of individual indepenilence and unconcern 
among Englishmen—illustrated by the case of a 


‘workman who, in presence of a considerable com- 


pany and with many eyes upon him, took oysters 
from his pocket, opened, and ate them, with an 
air of entire unconsciousness quite as if he were 
alone. On the other hand, the waiter at a hotel, 
who was crabbed and surly to him and his family, 
because they had come on foot, leads him to say, 
“JT love to see John Bull show himself as he is.”’ 
Aiter a funeral he remarks: ‘1 wonder how the 
English ever attain to any conception of a future 
existence, since they so overburden themselves 
with earth and mortality in their ideas of funer- 
als."’ Quaint, suggestive notes abound: “ ‘fang 
hequar’—an old Cheshire term for a parish bea- 
dle.’ “Every Englishman runs to The Tunes 
with his little grievance, like a child to its mo- 
ther.’”’ Itis the charm of the book that the charac- 
ter of the writer is always in his eyes. He says 
of himseli: ‘‘I don’t think I am a good sight seer; 
at least, I soon get satisfied with luoking at set 
sights, and wish to goon to the next.” He has 
not learned what to observe from guide-books, 
nor from any existing public interest. It is curi- 
ous how he ignores politics, commerce, and the 
big things generally. No quicker nor finer eye has 
looked out upon the world in our century, but it 
was an eye su’ generis, like Hawthorne himself. 


‘He is shown in nothing more distinctively than 


in these private notes, and has scarcely left be- 
hind him anything more enticing. 


Gilbert Haven and “Warrington” on 
the McFarland Case. 
MR. HAVEN’S VIEW. 
[From Zion's Herald| 

“FREE-LOVE TEMPERED WITH ASSASSINATION.” 

We expected, when we summed up the moral 
of the McFarland case, that our statements would 
meet with the disapproval of the free-love school. 
They ought to; for they were as plain a protest 
against the abominable theories of that class as 
our feeble pen could frame. We were not mis- 
taken. John Bright says he knows whether he 
hits the mark or not by the splinters. Judging 
by his rule, we may believe that the mark was 
hit that time. The brilliant writer, Mr. Wm. S. 
Robinson, better known by his nom de plume of 
“Warrington,’” has felt it his duty to enter the lists 
against the positions of that article. He does so 
in his usual curt and courteous manner. He 
styles it ‘‘the gospel of assassination,’’ and calls 
its doctrines ‘* monstrous,” * not only unchristian, 
but anarchical, barbarous, and devilish.” They 
are “crazy teachings,’ which we are graciously or- 
dered not to repeat. 

Such well-coined phrases bespeak an even- 
tempered spirit that was not disturbed at being 
shown up as having practically abolished God 
trom its creed in its mockery at a solemn prayer 
earnestly put forth to Him to save our State from 
a law full of crime and sin. To answer that re- 
buke by calling offa string of adjectives as volu- 
bly as Dr. Jotimson his list of the parts of speech 
against the aggrieved fishwoman is, of course, a 
very neat and happy conceit. Weare glad to 
tind, from two of his adjectives, that he has some 
lingerings in his speech, if not his creed, of the 
Christian faith. ‘Un-christian’’ shows that he is 
not entirely unconscious that Christianity is a 
system worthy of some consideration, and *‘devil- 
ish’’ seems to grant the existence of the person- 
age to whom that characteristic belongs—a fact 
that has never betore, that we are aware of, been 
acknowledged in his writings. As we have been 
the means of drawing two truths trom a source 
that has bitherto practically denied their exist- 
ence, our words are not without some reward. 

But what is the dreadiul sin over which our 
imonitor waxes so severely wroth, and for which 
he swings his rod with such evident gusto, if not 
precision! Itis simply this: In treating of the 
McFarland case, we declared that no person was 
ever hung for taking life under the circumstances 
under which Richardson was shot. Male or fe- 
male, in any land, under any government, even 
those in which executions were made for stealing 
a sheep or a loaf of bread, the “murder of an 
adulterer by the husband, or the murder of her 
seducer by his victim,”’ is a deed unpunished by 
the State. It has always been so; it will always 
be. Tle calls this “the gospel of assassination.”’ 
We are accustomed to use the word “ygospel’’ in 
its scriptural application, and regret that our 
triend did not select another word tor his chris- 
tening; butas no word or person, even that of God 
himself, seems of much religious value in his 
mind, we cannot expect that that sacred word 
should tare better at tis hands. 

Our declaration, which he does not deny, is 
not a ‘‘vospel of assassination,”’ but a statement 
of a world wide, race-lonz fact. We declared it 
was the effect of a cause, the result of free love; 
the cause he seems to approve, no line objecting 
to it appearing among his vigorous periods— 
while the effect he rages over in‘a style that is 
quite unlike his usual seif contained manner. 
Though he is not inclined to the revolver, he does 
not object to the loosest theories of marriage and 
divorce which culminate in that weapon. The 
latter are very venial; the tormer perfectly horri- 
ble. The cause is not disapproved; the effect 
vehemently condemned 

NO LEGAL PROTECTION 

Thus stands the case. We sought to state it 
truly, kindly and generously. We do not think 
we tailed. We gave each of the twain the benefit 
of their contession. We declared they had not 
committed a criminal act in the eye of the law, 
though witnesses testified to the contrary. The 
public does not believe t.em guilty of such crime 
Why, then, was it impossible, in| New York, or 
anywhere else, to convict MeFarland of any 
crime? It was not because it was a New York 
jury, or mob, as Mr. Robinson seems to think, 
that he was cleared. The result would have been 
the same in Boston or London, in Mr. Robinson’s 
native town, or that of his present residence. 
Why?! “Because human nature ‘s deeper than 
human law.”’ Because men and women see and 
feel that all this conduct is real and practical 
adultery. Not one of their triends approve it. 
They call it “imprudence,’’ ‘impropriety,’ ete. 
As well call our awful war ‘‘a slight unpleasant- 
ness.”’ It was a crime against society, acrime 
against God. It struck a man where his honor 
lived, a far more vital principle than his heart’s 
blood; and that man had no protection, absolutely 
no protection from the laws. 

Laws take notice of overt acts; but here are 
none. Othello kad no proof of his wite’s infideli- 
ty; had he had them, Shakespeare would have 
built no drama on his revenge. Had he had the 
tithe that McFarland had, the audience would have 
sympathized with the husband, not the wife. In 
fact, the proofs offered so convince him that the 
reader’s judgment is divided between the hus - 
band and wite. McFarland knew his wife was 
being courted by another gentleman, knew that 
he wrote her jiove-letters, hot as Romeo's to Ju- 
liet, kept herin money, helped her to get divorced 
from him—her lawtul, wedded husband. He 
raved Jike alover; not a free-lover—they rave af- 
| ter other men’s wives, not their own—but a real 
jlover. He did what such lovers sometimes do 
land what no law punishes them for doing—shot 
} the man who had been an accepted lover one day 
|after he, despite his tears and crouchings, had 
yielded to her calm resolve and allowed her to 
| live apart from him. 

It may be said he had protection in the courts 
|against this marriage. Not so. Her divorce is 
|law everywhere. The constitution makes it so. 
| He could not secure her. Ilis rival has con- 
;quered him at every turn, He has won his 
| wife’s affections, won his suit at law, and now 
jean be married by Mr. Beecher himsel!; while 
jher scriptural and only lawful husband is help- 
less at every place to which he appeals. He 
| takes the law into his own hands. He does what 
|maddened husbands in all history have done, 
| what Mr. Robinson, in reading history and fiction, 
in verse or prose, has read and approved hun 
dreds of times—he takes the life of the seducer 
of his wife, who, though he carries out his seduc- 
tions under forms of law, is none the less, in the 
eye of God and of every man, aseducer. The jury 
clears McFarland— not on the ground of insanity. 
|It gives no reason for its act. It substantially 
|says, justifiable homicide. Its reason is that 
which rises in every heart, would have risen in 
| Richardson’s had one stolen trom him this wife, 
| had she been leyally his, this very ‘‘darling’’ and 
‘“‘precious.”’ ‘That reason is—1T 18 RIGHT, as it is 
right for a man to slay another trying to slay 
‘him; as it is right for communities tu hang those 
against Whom no law protects them. . . 
| Against this course he takes no appeal, but rec- 
ognizes its substantial rightfulness under the pres- 
ent lawless state of society on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce. 
Every Christian man and woman, every loving 
‘man and woman, nay, every human man and 
woman, whether loving or not, knows this posi- 
tion is the truth. None knows it better than our 
overheated monitor. He cvu/d be put, as can ev- 
ery other man and woman (God grant he never 
may), where this epicurean indifferentism, which 
is so superficial and falsely philosophical, would 
be swept from his speech and soul like chaff be- 
fore a mighty rushing wind, and where McFar- 
land’s craziness, contessed by his wife to have 
been most passionate and piteous, would not ex- 
| press “‘the strength and turnult of his soul.”” None 
knows his nature until it is put to its uttermost 
tests. 


FOR MACPFARLAND. 











MORE THAN ONE COMMANDMENT. 

He kindly informs us that ‘‘there is one com- 
mandment not yet repealed by any free-love ex!- 
gency—Thou shalt not kill.’’” We are glad to 
learn that our friend esteems any of the command- 
ments binding. We had judged from his treat- 
ment of Christ and the Bible that he held all 
these ordinances as sounding brass and tinkling 
jeymbal. We agree with him—no free-love emer- 
' gency can repeal any of the commandments. {t 
does not this. Killing has a thousand significa- 
‘tions not included in that interdiction—self-de- 
| fense, capital punishment, many sorts of war, and 
| in respect to the lower animals—life may be taken 
in all these cases without sin. But there are two 
/ other commands in the same decalogue that are 
equally binding, and much more explicit and lim- 
ited in their range. Thou shalt not commit adul- 
, and Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wite. The first was clearly broken in the heart 
by Mr. Richardson ; the second openly and steadi- 
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dy before every eye. He did covet his neighbor’s 
wife. He clung to her hand twenty-four hours 
after she had unclasped it from her husband’s, 
and when as yet no possible, no conceivable, right 
to such a coveting existed. The madness worked 
in the brain of the husband by such a transgres- 
sion is not to be measured by any person except 
the transgressor. And Richardson never dared 
to complain of his fate. He said, when first shot, 
that he could have killed McFarland, but he would 
not. It was not pity, it was justice, held back his 
arm. He knew he deserved the bullet; he 
knew he would be a murderer to shoot in return. 
WARRINGTON’S VIEW. 

{From the Springtield Republican.} 

THE GOSPEL OF ASSASSINATION. 

Mr. Haven, of Zion’s Heruld, devotes five col- 
umns or so to a discussion of matters which he 
undertakes to connect with a controversy 1 had 
with him on the subject of the rightfulness of as- 
sassination as a cure for the free-love tendencies 
of the age. Only a small part of his article has 
any connection with anything I have ever writ- 
ten. Its readers would probably be surprised to 
hear that I have not discussed the free love doc- 
trines, much less defended them, and that I have 
not even defended Richardson’s connection with 
Mrs. McFarland. Yet such is the exact fact. 
And when Mr. Haven undertakes to speak of 
what I wrote as evidence of the tendencies of the 
‘“free-love school,’’ and when he says I “‘seem to 
approve” of free-love, and ‘do not object to the 
loosest theories of marriage and divorce,” he is 
guilty of giving currency toaslander. 1 remind- 
ed him the other day of his apparent forgettul- 
ness of the commandment, ‘*Thou shait not kill.”’ 
There is another, ‘Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness,” which he seems in his zeal to be in danger 
of losing recollection of. 1 am exceedingly glad, 
especially in view of the prevailing looseness of 
opinion in the Methodist church on the subject of 
marriage and divorce (of which he complains), 
to find him so watchtul against infractions of the 
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Advocate, range themselves alongside of the worst 
organs of public opinion in the slumsof New York 
in their discussion of questions like those which 
haye grown out of the McFarland trial. 


A BRIGHT WOMAN’S VIEW. 
{Addressed to the Commonwealth.} 
“WARRINGTON.” 

I do not always agree with journalists, although 
it is my wish to approve of ail newspaper men. 
They are such a captivating set that [ generally 
manage to do so; still they will occasionally say 
things which I should not allow them to say had 


they consulted me, which they never do. I pre- | 


fer in life to seek points of agreement rather than 
points of difference; but candor compels me to 
state both with strict impartiality. I have a point 
of agreement with “Warrington,’’ and a point, an 
exclamation point, of difference wit: Gilbert Ha- 
ven. I glory in“ Warrington’s’’ attack upon Gil- 
bert Haven’s assassination theology, which he 
brought to bear against a murdered man and an 
innocent woman. I glory in any utterance which 
can be construed into justice, which is all the case 
requires, and to which it has aright by law and 
gospel, toward Mr. and Mrs. Albert D. Richard- 
son, the one as honorable a man, the other as 
pure a woman, asl ever knew. 1 have little sym- 
pathy and less charity tor those who made haste 
to assume their guilt. ‘here may be people who, 
having read the simple, solemn and pathetic 
statements of the murdered man and his widow— 
and no one who has not read them has any right 
to give an opinion upon the subject—and there 
may be people who, after ove of the most pro- 
tracted criminal trials on record, in which every- 
thing was preved against the murderer, and noth- 
ing against bis victim except that which he had 
always admitted, viz: that he wrote a tender let- 
ter to a woman whose husband had previously 
consented to a separation—still believe them guilty 
in deed or intention. To all such I can only say, 
you judge trom the abundant toulness of your 
own natures, and “with what judgment ye judge 


dence at Gad’s Hill by train to Charing Cross station. 
There waited at the station a plain hearse and 
three plain coaches. In the first coach were 
placed the children of the deceased, Charles and 
Harry Dickens, Miss Mary Dickens, Mrs. Dickens 
and Mrs. Charles Collins, his daughter. In the sec- 
ond were Miss Hogarth, his sister-in-law, and 
Mrs. Austin, his sister, Mrs. Charles Dickens, Jr., 
and John Forster. In the third coach were Frank 
Beard, Charles Collins, Mr. Owery, Wilkie Col- 
lings and Edward Dicey. The entire party were 
attired in deep, but simple, mourning. _ There 
was no crowd, and the procession was driven at 
once to Wesiminster Abbey, where the retains 
| were received by Dean Stanley and other offi- 
| cials and placed in the Poet’s Corner, at the left 
|hand, ave at the head of Sheridan, with Macan- 
‘lay acd Cumberland on either side. The usual 
| flowers were strewn upon the bier. Dean Stanley 
| read the burial service, the coffin was deposited in 
its final resting-place, and the tuneral of Charles 
Dickens was ended. Upon the coffin-piate were 
inscribed the following words: ‘‘Charles Dickens, 
!born February 7, 1812; died June 9, 1870.” 
Thousands of citizens have since crowded to the 
Abbey to look upon the spot where the great 
novelist rests. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1870. 
Political Economy vs. Mr. Ingersoll. 

Mr. Ingersoll is reported as saying on the floor 
of Cougivss that “tue nation is most prosperous 
which has the iargest circulaung medium,’’ : od 
that “specie payment is a fraud and a delusivu.” 
It this report be correct, it would seem that Mr. 
Ingersoll must have been taking lessons of Mr. E. 
H. Hey woud, or has been stealing his thunder. 
The vagaries of the latter gentlemar may be 
passed by with a smile so long as they serve only 
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The effect of this message was to win the 
thanks of every respecter of the dignity of the 
country, though it stirred the “friends of free 
Cuba” into uncontrollable anger and vituperation. 
Mr. Banks of Massachusetts was freely quoted as 
the especial champion of those who were willing “to 
urge our people into a fight which they avoid,” 
and would answer the President on the floor of the 

House. The promise was kept, and on Tuesday 
;;-Mr. Banks addressed the House in favor of a re- 
port of a majority of the committee of foreign rela - 
tions, instructing the President to declare and 
maintain a strictly impartial neutrality between 
the Cubans and Spaniards, giving the Cubans all 
the benefits of our neutrality act of 1518, and re- 
questing the President to protest against the bar- 
barous warfare in Cuba—while the minority, one 
less only in number to the majority, supported a 
proposition making it a misdemeanor to fit out or 
equip ships of wai in this country to fight against 
' American colonists claiming independence, pro- 
| viding for the forfeiture of all ships so equipped, 
and declaring neutrality as between any such col- 
onists and European powers engaged in their sub- 
jection. 

The most notable portions of Mr. Banka’s 
speech were those in which he assailed the Span- 
ish minister in bitter terms and somewhat coarse- 
ly commented on the President's message. This 
he assumed was written by Caleb Cushing, and 
his criticisms of that gentleman were very caustic. 
At the moment when the Cubans and their 
friends in the gallery were applauding Mr. Banks 
most loudly, General Butler hauled out of his 
coat-pocket a large envelope from which he took 
several Cuban bonds, flourished them in the air, 
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imprisonment in the jail, not exceeding one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The proposed bill was az follows :— 

_ Sect. 1. All racing, running, trotting or pac- 
ing of any horse, or other animal of the horse 
kind, tor a bet or wager of money, made within 
this State, is declared io be unlawful; and all 
persons engaged in such racing, running, trotting, 
or pacing, for any such bet or wager, and all per- 
sons aiding or abetting the same, shall be pun- 
ished by fines not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the jail not exceeding six 
months. 

Sect. 2. Section nine of chapter one hundred 
and sixty-seven of the General Statutes is hereby 
repealed. 

The prohibition of betting or wagering “any 
valuable thing or for a purse or stake’? wpon horse- 
racing was, it will be seen, entirely removed. 
The bill appeared to be in the interest of good 
morals, but, when compared with the section of 
the law which it repeals, certain words and phrases 
are omitted in such a manner as to have quite 
the opposite effect, and leave only bettiag or wa- 
gering ‘‘for money’’ an unlawful act. All other 
forms of bettings at horse-races, such as bets, wa- 
gers or stakes of watches, diamonds, or ‘‘other 
valuable things,’’ are legalized, and even the ‘‘pool’’ 
is included. 

It is to the credit of the State constabulary that 
their attention being called to the brazen effron- 
tery of this seller of ‘‘pools’’ his vocation was at 
once suppressed, and an ample apology secured 
from the proprietors of the hotel, with a promise 
that nothin farther of the kind should be toler- 
ated on the premises. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
What [I Thought. 
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trast New York and Boston at their musical jubi- 
lees for confirmation of the fact. 


The university of Zurich, the admission of wo- 
men-students t» which is so interestingly described 
on our first page, is one of the first in Europe, re- 

| ceiving students from all parts of the continent as 
well as from England and America. 

The Suffolk street district improvement advo- 

sates made strong points in its favor on Thursday 
afternoon before the special committee on the 
‘subject. A city officer that will not favor it 


| should stand in the water and snuff the effluvia of 


| the district all summer. 


towns expressly voting against such sale within 
theig Jimits may thus prohibit it. 





Both branches of our Legislature have con- 
curred in voting that all descriptions of malt liq- 
uors, ale and porter, as well as lazer beer, may be 
sold freely without leave or license, save that 


The will of the late Sophia Smith of Hattield | 
leaves $75,000 to the town of Hattield tor a high | 


tioned the demand to the committee. We think 
Mr. Hobbs had now better tell his story. 


Literary Notes. 
Mr. Charles Reade, in a previous novel, endeav- 
ored to throw light on the abuses of lunatic asy- 
jlums; in “Put Yourself’ in his Place,” published 
| to-day by Fields, Osguod & Co., he exposes with 
singular dramatic power the atrocities of trades- 
unions. As Mr. Dickens invented a typical 
court of chancery in “Bleak House,’’ and as he 
imagined a representative goverament-official in 
“Little Dorrit,’’ so Mr. Reade erects a legendary 
asylum and afabulous association. Mr. Reade’s 
story deals with the struggles of a workman who 
strives to be independent of the unions, who is 
put through a very hard time of it. The inci- 
dents are described with a minuteness worthy of 
the author of “Foul Play.””. Mr. Reade never in- 
vents ina slipshod fashion. His circumstances 
may be wonderful indeed, but he always endeav- 
ors to account for them, and does not spare him- 
self to devise explanations which are frequently 
more extraordinary than the circumstances. -He 
is a master in the construction of situations. ‘Put 


” 


| School or academy, and $300,000 for a woman's | Yourself in his Place” is full of vivid tableaux. 


| college at Northampton, conditioned on that town’s 


| adding $25,000 to this gift. This is a woman’s 
testimony to women, and most creditable. 
Attorney-General Hoar has lett the Cabinet 


and Ames T. Akerman of Georgia, a New Hamp- 
| shire man by birth, though twenty-tive years in 


| the South—always a loyalist, and a sound law 
| yer—succeeds him. Judge Hoar has long de 
| sired to be relieved trom the duties of the posi 
tion. 


The late Join R. Manley did so many geuer- 


some time tov mention them all. 


ous deeds in lite and in death that it would take 
He had business 


Whether it be an incident of love or of saw- 
grinding, Mr. Reade can throw a strong lime-light 
upon it at will. His style is admirably suited for 
thrilling the reader, and he does it all with the 
most refreshing vigor, and with a captivating 
kind of assurance in his hold upon the minds of 
his readers. It is only fair to say that he strives 
to justify this assurance by an earnestness which 
-| is more or less contagious. 


, 


Dramatic Notes. 
The sultry weather of the past week tended to 
thin out even the moderate-sized audiences that 


since the first of the month have looked for 
amusement within the theaters. However, at the 
MUSEUM, 
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mete, it shall be measured to you again.” and then passed them around among the members 


for examination. Mr. Banks’s attack on Caleb 


edicts against adultery and the sin of coveting 
tually disgui 


another man’s wife; but it cannot be needful tor accounts with the National Exchange Bank of 


this city tor some twenty years, aud thereture lett 
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him to preserve his equilibrium by apologizing =_ = 


tor McFariand’s violation of the command against 
murder, or by misrepresenting me, as he knows 
he does, in the way 1 have indicated by the quo- 
tations from his article. Sam Lawson’s grand- 
father told him that the way to be prosperous and 


tween truth and talsehood,’’ and perhaps it is on 
this principle that Mr. Haven sve-saws trom the 
vindication of one commandment to derision and 
contempt for anothér. But this is a fashion 
which he would do well to abandon, ‘Oh, re- 
form it altogether.”’ 

As I have no interest in Mr. Haven’s discussion 
of Richardson’s and Mrs. McFarland’s relations 
with each other, I shall not follow him into that 
branch of the subject. When his views get to be 
sutticiently well defined to enable him to come to 
a conclusion as to whether Richardson was ‘“un- 
doubtedly a virtuous man’’ (as he called him in 
the //erald of May 19), “treating Mrs. McFarland 
as carefully and purely as the most saintly lover 
his adored” (see same issue), or whether he was, 
as he now declares, guilty of ‘‘adulterous’’ con- 
duct, “adulterous in heart and purpose,” guilty 
of ‘real and practical adultery,”’ such as justified 
his murder, guilty of ‘‘a crime against society” 
and a “crime against God’? (singular conduct 
for a “virtuous” man, as all must admit)—then 
perhaps it may be worth while for some one who 
ditters from him in opinion in relation to the case 
to debate it with him. I have no occasion to do 
so. I propose to tollow him in the doublings by 
which he tries to avoid the charge that he has 
been disseminating bad opinions on the subject 
of the right of a man to commit murder. And, 
in the first place, I re-quote what he said May 
19th: “Two laws of Judge Lynch are confirmed 
by the supreme court of the people the world 
over—the murder of an adulterer, real or fancied, 
by the husband, and tne murder of her seducer 
by his victim.” ‘‘He kills him, and now the 
great deeps of human nature rise up and say he did 
right, as they say one does right who sloots a 
man attempting his life.” ‘Had McFarland been 
condemned, the jury, it is said, could not have 
walked Broadway in safety. Why? ‘Instinct is 
a great matter.’ Human nature is deeper than 
human law. Assassination is allowed as the only 
cure of the pestilence’’ (of free-love). Now, in 
one part of his article ot this week, Mr. Haven 
labors to make it appear that he was, in using 
this language, only speaking of inevitable conse- 
quences—what has been, and must be—making a 
statement of a world-wide fact, the effect of free- 
love, and so on. And yet, after he has warmed 
himself up with reading and commenting on Mrs. 
McFarland’s narrative, he returns to his original 
position and says: “The jury clears McFarland— 
not on the ground of insanity. It gives no rea- 
son for its act. It substantially says, justifiable 
homicide. /ts reason is that which rises in every 
heart... That reason is, 17 18 RIGHT, as it is 
right for a man to slay another trying to slay 
him; as it is right for communities to hang those 
against whom no law protects them.” 

After this there is no opportunity to excuse 
Mr. Haven on account of heat in controversy. 
Ife repeats his monstrous doctrines. I do not 
care whether he justifies McFarland’s act on the 
ground that it is the natural result of an outrage on 
his marital relations, something which the ‘great 
deeps of human nature” could not resist, or 
whether it was morally defensible and “right.” 
Ile may take either doctrine, for he cannot suc- 
cessfully detend either. I deny his statement, 
which he repeats again and again, that no person 
was ever hanged tor taking life under such circum- 
stances, and that such an act of homicide has always 
been and always will be “unpunished by the State.” 
Such an act is murder by the laws of every civil- 
ized State, and has been punished as murder time 
and again. There is nota respectable court in 
the United States which would not have charged 
its jury that such an act is murder, by human and 
divine law; and there are plenty of places where 
McFarland would have been deservedly hanged. 
If the church, or the religious press, Zion's Herald, 
Day's Doings, New York Christian Advocate, 
Northern Christian Advocate, New York Sun, Police 
Gazette, or what not, holds differently, then it is 
behind the State and the criminal law in its ap- 
preciation of what is Christianity, as well as what 
is satety for sodiety. No such doctrine ever ob- 
tained much currency except in a barbarous, un- 
settled or half-lawless community. ‘Deeps of 
human nature,” indeed! The jury not daring to 
walk down Broadway after an acquittal! Why, 
how long is it since Z/on’s Herald began to teach 
us that human nature is a safe guide in morals or 
government, or that the population of New York 
city is a sample of the moral sense of the civilized 
world! If an accquitting jury would have been 
lynched in IS70 by a mob in Broadway, what 
would have happened to the author of certain 
“national sermons” if he had preached them in 
New York almost any time betore the close of the 
war! Why,in the very last issue of the //erald 
I find an article urging men to take heed to their 
doctrines, and reminding the clergy that they 
must “preach and believe the doctrines of the Bi- 
ble, so that men will see and feel that they are de- 
praved by nature.” So it is the ‘great deep’’ of 
native, if not total, depravity, which is made to do 
duty in Recorder Hackett’s court-room, Charles 
Spencer and John Graham being the preachers 
and evangelists of the dispensation. All at once 
the depraved human nature becomes a_ holy 
thing, so holy that its moving is held to be ample 
excuse for a cold-blooded assassination. It assassi- 
nation is to be apologized for on the ground that 
the “deeps of human nature’’ are aroused to com- 
mit it, so is tree-love, free-lust, and all the other 
abominations Mr. Haven so vigorously denounces. 
Did not the “great deeps of human nature” 
move in Richardson?) And when Mrs. McFar- 





land’s love for him was aroused, why is she not 
also to be excused on the ground that the “great 
deeps of human nature’ also moved in her! It 
thee ‘‘greatdeeps”’ are held to be an excuse for | 
murder, why not for adultery, thett, slander! Am 
Ito excuse Mr. Haven for his misrepresentation 
of me, to which I alluded for a moment, in the 
first part of my letter, on the ground that his “hu- | 
man nature’ moved him! Notatall. I preter to | 
believe that if was the emergency of his argu- 
ment, ora ministerial habit borrowed trom the 
Jesuit fathers of misrepresenting tor the ‘good of 
the cause.””) Oh, no; this excusing murder on 
the ground that if comes natural will not do at 
all. The law against murder was enacted oa 
purpose to restrain men whose nature tended that 
way. 

Mr. Haven winds up his article with a column 
on the free-love tendencies of the day. [think | 
he exaggerates them, but I have none but good 
wishes tor his success in battling against them. 
Especially am I interested in observing whether 
he will bring the Methodist church in to its duty. 
But I don't believe anything is to be gamed in 
any aspect of the case by an indiscriminate on- 
slaught on legislation in relation to divorce, on 
“‘spiritualists,”’ or “‘tree-religionists,”’ the ‘‘ phi- 
losophy of Mill,” ete. It is impossible tor the re- | 
ligious press to make legislators enact laws on 
marriage questions in obedience to a text, or to 
Mr. Haven’s or President Woolsey’s interpreta- 
tions ofa text. And the attempt hai better be 
relinquished. There is a widespread and deep- 
seated belief that the clergy are not the safest 
guides in legislation, and this arises trom a con- 
viction, founded on experience, that they are not 
oniy no wiser, in a worldly point of view, than 
their neighbors, but no more acute intellectually, 
no better morally, and no more inspired religious- | 
ly. And this conviction is hkely to be deepened 
so long as the religious organs of the Methodist | 
church, such as Zion's Herald and the Christian 





| the green, English summer weather. I 


Dickensiana. 


aes 


A FEW MEMORIES AND MEMORIALS, 


HIS FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA. 

In 1841, Mr. Dickens determined to visit Amer- 
ica, where he was appreciated even better than in 
England. He reached Boston January 22, 1842, 
and was received with the wildest enthusiasm. 
‘Lhe people expressed the utmost pleasure at his 
presence, and gaye him an overwhelming wel- 
come wherever he went, while he was entertained 
in the handsomes; style by eminent men in all the 
prominent cities, [fe returned to England on 
June 3, of the Same year, and at once set about 
preparing a volyme of American notes, which 


were published about the close of the year, under 


the title of ** American Notes for General Circula- 
tion.”” This volume was a caricature, and was Te- 
ceived in this country with sUrprise and indig®4- 
tion. 
118 “AMERICAN NOTES” AND “MARTIN CHUZZLE- 
WIT.” 
As the adulations bestowed upon him at his 


first visit in 1842 had been fulsome, the indigna- | 


tion was overpowering when it was found that 
this overwelcomed guest turned the whole thing 


matter when his conceits get into the mouth of a 
member ot Cungress, and of one hoiding a posi- 
tion of exceptional importance. It our national 
legislauva is iv be controlled by men committed 
to such extravagances—uieu who have neither 
the native strength of ju.gment which might in a 
_ degree supply the place vo siudy, nor the acquir- 


jed knuwicdge that might offset some natural in- 
' 





this country should begin to take in sail in season 
and prepare to weather a storm. 

Had Mr. -ingersoll — he being correctly re- 
ported —given even a cursory attention to John 
Stuart Mill’s chapter upon this very subject, had 
he acquainted himself in any measure with the 
well-establisiied principles of political economy, 
it would have been impossible for him to compro- 
mise at once his own reputation and the interest 
of the country by such an ebullition. Had he 
even reflected a little and to purpose upon the 
popular maxims that ‘enough is as good as a 
| feast,” and that there may be ‘‘too much of a good 





into ridicule as soon as he reached home, and that | thing,” be would at least have been saved from 


both in his ‘American Notes” and in his novel of 


“Martin Chuzzlewit” he had abuse and sarcasm 
to bestow upon the country and people. 
did reader can say that they are not malicious and 
intentionally insulting. The real offense of Mr. 
Dickens was not that he freely criticized what he 


thought wrong in the manners of the people of 


the United States or their institutions, but that 
from the first time of his landing upon these 
shores he was ina bad humor with himself and 
with everybody about him, and he was unable 
consequently to see any good thing. When a 
writer represents himself as looking out a car 
window and mistaking the spittle ejected tor thick- 


flying bits of cotton, it is evident that his state- | 


ments of fact and opinion are scarcely entitled to 
respectful consideration. In writing as he did 
about this country, Mr. Dickens proved that he 
was content to follow in the wake of those snobs 
who find a cheap sort of popularity at home by 
abusing a people, institutions and manners that 
they cannot and do not care to understand. 

HIS APOLOGY FOR AMERICAN DETRACTION. 

Ata handsome banquet at Delmonico’s, New 
York, on the evening of April 18, 1808, in re- 
sponding toa speech trom Mr. Greeley, the dis- 
tinguished guest bore strong and honest testimo- 
ny to the change which twenty-five years had 
wrought in his estimate of America. He said:— 

“This is the confidence I seek to place in you: 
that on my return to England, in my own Eng- 
lish journal, mantully, promptfully, plainly, in my 
own person, to bear, tor the behouf otf my country- 
men, such testimony to the gigantic changes in 
this country as Ihave hinted at to-night. Also to 
recall that wherever [ have been, in the smallest 
places equally with the largest, 1 have been re- 
ceived with unsurpassable politeness, delicacy, 
sweet temper, hospitality, consideration—with un- 
surpassable respect for the privacy daily enforced 
upon me by the nature of my avocations here and 
the state of my health. This testimony, so long 


as I live and as long as my descendants have any | 
legal right in my books, I shall cause to be repub- | 


lished as an appendix to every copy of those two 
books of mine in which I have reterred to Amer- 
ica. And this I will do and cause to be done, not 
in my loving thanktulness, but because I regarc 
it as an act of plain justice and honor.” 

HIS MASTERPIECE. 

In ‘David Copperfield” his genius reached its 
climax. Mr. Vickens himself acknowledges this 
work to be his masterpiece, and his own opinion is 
supported by that of a majority of his readers. In 
the works that succeeded ‘David Coppertield”’ 
there is a gradual but visible decline, until in his 
latest efforts a noticeable falling-off of the old pow- 
er is observable. It is true that these later works 
are all distinctly marked by the characteristics of 
his genius, but the humor is often forced, and 
there is a tendency to prosiness that distinctly in- 
dicates the failing artist. Let any one read ‘Oli- 
ver Twist,’’ “Dombey and Son,” and ‘David 
Coppertield,”’ and then attempt ‘Great Expecta- 
tions’? and “Our Mutual Friend,” and the im- 
mense difference will be apparent at once. His 
last novel, ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’’ has 
not sufliciently advanced to form a just opinion of 
it, but the opening chapters show more of the 
old tire than any of his other recent efforts. 

HIS READINGS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

In 1867 an extensive series of readings was ar- 
ranged for Mr. Dickens in this country, and he 
arrived in Boston November 19, and made his 
first appearance before an American audience at 
the Tremont Temple, Boston, December 2, 1867, 
reading “The Christmas Carol” and “The Pick- 
wick Trial.’’ His first appearance in New York 
was at Steinway Hall, December 0, and in Phila- 
delphia, at Concert Hall, January 13, 1868. From 
beginning to end, Mr. Dickens’s course of read- 
ings was a wondertul success and the source of 
unbounded pleasure to the thousands of intelli- 
gent people who everywhere flocked to hear and 
see the man with whose works they were so inti- 
mately familiar, 

HIS FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 

Taking leave of his last American audience, in 
New York, April 20, sts, Mr. Dickens closed 
his reading with this touching speech :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen: The shadow of ore word 
has impended over me all the evening, and the 
time has come at last when the sha low must tall. 
It is but a very short one, but the weight of such 
things is not measured by their length; and two 
much shorter words express the whole realm of 
our human existence. When I was reading ‘Da- 
vid Copperfield’ here last Thursday night, I telt 
that there was more than usual significance for me 
in Mr. Peggotty’s declaration: *My future lite lies 
over the sea.’ Agd when [closed this book just 


, now Ltelt keenly that I was shortly to establish 
) such an alibi as would have satisfied even the el- 
| der Mr. Weller himselt. 


The relations that have 
been set up between us in this place—relations 
sustained on my side at least by the most earnest 


| devotion of myself to my task; sustained by your- 


selves, on your side, by the readiest sympathy 


} and kindliest acknowledgment — must now be 


broken torever. But I entreat vou to believe that 


| in passing from my sight you will not pass from 


my memory. I shall otten, often recall you as I 
see you now, equally by my winter tire and in 
shall 
never recall you as a mere public audience, but 
rather as a host of personal friends, and ever with 


| the greatest gratitude, tenderness and consider- 
ation. 


Ladies and gentiemen, 1 beg to bid you 
tarewell. And I pray God bless you, and God 
bless the land in which I have met you.”’ 

He continued to give public readings upon re- 


' turning to England until March last, when he 


closed in St. James's Hall, Lonion, with these 
very happy remarks :— 

“T have thought it well, at the tull flood-tide of 
your favor, to reure upon those older asseciations 


' between us, which date from much further back 


than these, and henceforth to devote myselt ex- 
clusively to the art that first brought us together. 
{Great applause.| Ladies and gentlemen, in but 
two short weeks trom this time I hope that you 
may enter, in your own houses, on a new ‘Series 
of Readings,’ at which my assistance will be in- 
dispensable; bat from these garish lights I vanish 
now forevermore, with a hearttelt, grateful, re- 
spectful and affectionate farewell.” 
BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

At six o'clock, on Tuesday morning last, the re- 

mains of Dickens were conveyed trom his resi- 


No can- | 


, imagining that prosperity is measured by the ex- 
pansion of the currency. If his notion were cor- 
/Tect, Hayti should have been among the most 
| prosperous of nations; it has surely had no want 
of a ‘‘circulating medium.” It is easy enough to 
| find countries that have been flooded with cur- 
irency without any part of that “prosperity”’ 
| which, according to the Congressional financier, 
| should flow from it. 
| Money is simply an instrument used by the 
‘community. Like every other instrument, it im- 
‘mediately represents outlay, not income. Now, 
on a large iarm, where many men are employed 
and much land under cultivation, more ploughs 
are needed than upon a few acres tilled by a sin- 
‘gle pair of hands. Shall we therefore proceed to 
instruct farmers that the more ploughs they have 
'the more prosperous they will be? ‘wo laborers 
and forty ploughs—were that economy? The 
business to be done supplies a measure of the in- 
‘struments required; and too much is waste. 

It may be said, however, that paper money 
costs little, next to nothing, and therefore that 
the community can afford to keep a surplus on 
hand. We answer that it costs little to make pa- 
| per money, but costs much to use it. It serves 

the purposes of money only as it is convertible 
into the universal representative of value; and it 
is an entirely serviceable instrument only when 
: convertible at par. The cost of keeping it so— 
as the specie reserve of the banks under the old 
system—is the cost of its use, even in the healthi- 
est condition. 

But suppose it is removed from a specie basis | 
cannot it then be expanded without cost? The 
direct cost disappears, an indirect expense takes 
and more than fills its place. The currency de- 
preciates, prices attain an unnatural scale, we pay 
| three dollars where two has sufticed before; the 
currency expands, prices expand; it is a race be- 

tween the two, wherein the former can never for 
more thana moment get ahead. Whatis gained? 
| Nothing. What is lost! Stability and confi- 
dence. A depreciated currency—which acurren- 
cy inconvertible at the pleasure of the holder into 
the universal standard and measure of value al- 
ways must be—fluctuates incessantly, and not 
only makes a false scale of prices, but is like a 
yardstick that, always less than a yard in length, 
how shrinks and now elongates so that one buy- 
‘ing to sell again can never know whether the 
, stuff will hold out or not. The business of no 
country can endure for a long period a continu- 
ance of such perturbations. It must suffer, as 
that of America does suffer. And itis among the 
ill consequences of such a condition, with its in- 
evitable succession of palliatives, that only make 
a need of new palliatives, that at length the un- 
_derstanding itself is demoralized, and wild theo- 
‘ries emerge, like tiose we have been considering. 

There is a certain measure of the money re- 
quired for the use of a given community as of the 
number of ploughs required for use ona given 
farm. There is, however, this difference: if there 
are too many ploughs, some of them are simply 
useless, representing an expense without return; 
while it measure be exceeded in the other case, 
the quality of the whole is depraved, the repre- 
sentative value of every dollar becoming less and 
becoming unstable at the same time. All the 
mone) is still required for use because it now 
takes two dollars to do what one sufficed tor be- 
fore. But the expansion and the consequent rise 
of prices has given rise to a temporary appearance 
of prosperity; therefore, no sooner has the excess 
been absorbed in consequence of a depreciated 
value than more is called for; this being issued, 
it takes three dollars to do what one was formerly 
suflicient for; and so the thing may go on until 
the cob-house topples over. To this career the 
nation is invited by the advocates of ‘cheap 
money. 





“Free Cuba.” 

On Monday last, pending a discussion in the 
House of Representatives on the question of Cu- 
ban recognition, the President sent in to Congress 
an admirable message on the subject, in which he 
described the contest in Cuba and the efforts of 
interested parties to embroil this country in the 
controversy, presented in close language an epit- 
ome of the policy this nation had ever pursued in 
regard to recognition of delligerency between con- 
tending parties, and closed with judicious advice 
for the same impartiality and dignity of conduct 
that thus far have marked our relations with the 
belligerents. Some portions of the message were 
very graphic, if not sarcastic, of which the folloa- 
ing is a good illustration :— 

During the whole contest the remarkable ex- 
hibition has been made of Cubans escaping from 
the island, and avoiding the risks of war, congre- 
gating in this country at a sate distance trom the 
scene of danger, and endeavoring to make war 
from our own shore, tv urge our people inte a 
fight which they avoid, and to embroil this gov- 
ernment into complications and possibly hostili- 
ties with Spain. 

It would be impossible to select words that 

; more properly describe the efforts of the Cuban 
' junta. 








' firmity o: julgment—then the business men of 


Cushing was wholly unjustifiable, as he had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the message so offensive 
to the Cuban sympathizers. 

The next day the debate raged fearfully nearly 
five hours, Gen. Butler, Gen. Logan, and others, 
speaking. The former defended the President 
and Secretary of State in words of high praise, 
produced documents conclusively disapproving 
the stories of great fees paid to Sidney Webster 
(Mr. Fish’s son-in-law), and for five years attor- 
ney in New York of the Spanish governmeat, and 
declared that Caleb Cushing did not write the 
Presideat’s message, did not see it until he read it 
in the papers, and is not now, and has not been 
since the troubles in Cuba began, counsel of the 
Spanish Minister, as had been charged. Gen. 
Logan, who desires recognition of the Cubans, 
replied to Gen. Butler with great severity of lan- 
guage. Gen. Banks closed the discussion, when 
several incidental votes showed that his cause 
was to fail. 

On Thursday the final vote was taken, the 
first proposition being Mr. Logan’s amendment 
construing the neutrality act ot 1818 so as to give 
Cubans the same right under it as Spain has. 
This was lost by yeas 77, nays 101. ‘The final 
question was on Mr. Bingham’s substitute as 
against Mr. Banks’s bill, and it was carried by 1038 
yeas to 86 nays. This simply authorizes the 
President to protest against the manner in which 
the war is conducted in Cuba. So Gen. Banks 
has wholly failed. The resolution goes to Mr. 
Sumner’s Senate committee, and will probably 
there remain. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


A Pustic Park For Boston.—The act for 
laying out one or more public parks in or near 
the city of Boston, approved on the 27th ult., pro- 
vides that the Governor, ‘‘with the advice and 
consent of the Council, shall, as soon as may 
be after the passage of this act, appoint four com- 
petent commissioners,” whose terms of office are 
to be two, three, four, and five years respectively, 
from January 1, 1870. ‘The Governor shall, be- 
fore the first day of January on each year after 
1870, appoint a commissioner to serve four years. 
The City Council of Boston are to elect, by con- 
current vote, without delay, four commission- 
ers, and another commissioner in each year after 
the present. These commissioners, with the 
Mayor of Boston, constitute the Board of Park 
commissioners. The commissioners are to re- 
ceive no pay, but $500 for personal expenses, to be 
paid by the city of Boston, if any are found nec- 
essary. They are empowered to take and hold, 
by purchase or otherwise, such lands as may be 
required for park purposes, and to “lay out, im- 
prove and govern” the park or parks. For the 
improvement and ornamentation of the grounds 
not more than $50,000 shall be expended in any 
one year. No land can be taken outside of Boston 
without the consent of two-thirds of the City 
Council where the land lies, or a majority of the 
legal voters of the town. The city of Boston is 
to pay all the bills at the outset, but three com- 
missioners appointed by the Supreme Court on 
petition of the city may adjudge a part of the 
cost to other places benefitted. Abutting proper- 
ty may be assessed for betterment to the amount 
of one-half the increased value caused by estab- 
lishing the parks. A public park loan can be 
made to meet the expenditures. The measure is 
not to go into ‘‘full’” effect unless accepted by 
two-thirds of the legal voters of Boston, at meet- 
ings which shall be held in the several wards of 
the city on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November of the present year. This is rather 
a large proportion of the votes to secure the adop- 
tion of the act, but we believe, such is the popu- 
larity of the park question, that our citizens will 
vote themselves the opportunity for a central rec- 
reation-ground. 


GAMBLING IN PuBLic PLaces.— The same 
week that saw Ward and Mellen, the State street 
brokers, sent to prision amid the shrieks of their 
families and the tears of their personal friends 
crowding the court-room, for participancy in stock 
gambling with the use of government money sur- 
reptitiously obtained—while a poor subordinate 
of the custom-house was being arraigned for deal- 
ing in disused revenue stamps—and amid a dozen 
other indications of the spirit of the times to make 
money without honest and legitimate industry— 
there was posted in a public and mucli-frequented | 
hotel of this city the following invitation to haz 
ard-loving young men to try theirluck:—- —, 
Pools 
sold at the every evening, by QO. 
L. Marshall, during the trotting meeting of the 


Boston Association, and at the course during the 
day. O. L. MARSHALL. 


A “pool” is the aggregation of individual wagers | 

on an undecided contest, horse-racing or other- | 

wise; each takes a share in itat an uniform price, | 

and, on certain conditions being fulfilled or results | 

realized, one person may take all the money, or 
several of like opinion, the basis of tue wager, may | 
take it and divide it among themselves; or, again, | 
two or more men may bet a Certain sum, each 

| putting his money in the hands of a stakeholder, 
and then it would be called a ‘‘purse’”’ or “stake.”’ 
Each would in fact bet muney, but when paid in 
and united with his opponent's bet, it would be | 
christened a purse, or stake, or pool, or the money | 
be temporarily invested in some valuable thing, | 





| and so the wager, contrary to law, be made legal. | 


' What this individual advertised were chances thus | 


| to hazard an opinion oa the horses at a new rac- 


ing-course. It was to cunningly legalize this 
| torm of gambling that a bill was lately introduced 
into the Legislature, but Gov. Claflin was saga- 
cious enough to detect the purpose and veto it. 
Che present law reads :— 

‘All racing, running, trotting or pacing of any 
| horse, or other animal of the horse kind, tor a bet 

or wager of money, or other valuahle thing, or for a 
purse or stake, made within this State, is declared 
to be unlas#tul; and all persons engaged in such 
racing, running, trotting, or pacing, for any such 
bet or wager, purse or stake, and all persous aid- 
ing or abetting the same, shall be punished by | 
fines not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by | 





| gtreet-corners, as his ‘‘flank 


| impressiveness. ' 
ered around him, and tendered their cordial cor- 


Ward Howe (whose name I had seenamong the 
“Sunday notices”) rose to read her discourse at 
the Parker-Fraternity rooms, I folded up the news- 
paper I was reading for a later opportunity (as it 
was the Commonwealth, it would keep), and listened 
to what she had to say. ‘There is a charm in the 


flow of her polished and distinctly-uttered words, 
and also a depth of channel compelling rather nice 
attention if you wish the connected thought. fo 
illustrate by a river, 1 should gay the volume of 
her thought was below the surface, as an under- 
current rather than an expression; or, as we some- 
times hear a familiar air with variations, at times 
we must have a nice ear to catch the air amid the 
superfluity of sweet sound. A religious cynic 
might say, ‘‘Yes, Christianity with variations ;”’ 
that is not exactly what I mean, but I think I 
have made what I wish toclear. I have heard 
her speak on her specialty, ‘‘woman’s rights,” 
when such a remark would not apply. On this 
occasion the discourse was a thoughttul one ona— 
well, really, I don’t know—I think it had no ad- 
dress or text; its general wholeness, though some- 
what indistinct, lingers pleasantly with me. I 
jotted down along the margin of my Commonwealth 
a few of the points. They are ragged, of course; 
that is my fault, not hers. Here they are:— 

Science finds cause antecedent to all phenom- 
ena. Science cannot define cause. ‘lhe mind is 
forced to rest on the unknown. There is no in- 
herent causation in tings. Causation is ideal and 
outside of time. The issues of lite are contin- 
gent. The fortuitous is what our reason fails to 
explain. Science refers all to force, but the sub- 
lime instinct of mankind asks, Whence this force ‘ 
The fixed order in time explains the flight of facts, 
not the cause. Which first—parent, and then the 
child, or child first, then parent ‘—seed or plant, 
or plant and seed, which is prior! No absolute 
priority, neither produces itself. Precedence of 
real cause is outside of time, is eternal. The 
youngest child is older than the world because 
mind is older than matter. The world cannot 
make God, nor the body thought. The wear or 
waste of bodies is flux; only mindisreal. Behind 
all is the ideal, the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. 

These give no synopsis of her discourse; by 
separating them widely and filling up the inter- 
stices with polished phraseology, words artistical- 
ly strung together, one would have a fair idea of 
it. It was disciplinary in a mental point of view 
rather than instructive. On my right an attentive 
listener said, “What was she trying todo?’ On 
my lett another sai.i, “Wonderful!” and her friend 
replied, “She made my head ache.”” A colored 
brother near-by said, ‘‘Mudder Eve must be proud 
of her daughter.”” I rather enjoyed it. It was 
very finished, but, for my pencil, it would have 
all passed through my sieve leaving no sediment. 
Tbe audience rather liked it, and were very atten- 
tive. A few went out from time to time during its 
early moments. She threw, I suppose, a little 
over their heads. [ noticed that the Rev. Mr. 
Morgan went out, and so did a man who resem- 
bled very much the Rev. Mr. Fulton—it was not 
he, but [ felt very sure he, if he had been there, 
would have retired—Mr. Morgan thinking such 
fine-drawn threads might spoil his style, which 
you know is rather vigorous and quite impressive, 
certainly not from objecting to her words, for 
both tone and structure were in every sense re- 
ligious, the latter (I will refer to him as if the 
shadow had been he) as being wholly beyond his 
range. Ue, nor those he can feed, could by any 
possibility have seen either truth, beauty or gos- 
pel in it. He would have considered it and her 
one of the strong proofs that 

‘“‘Woman was born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great;”’ 
while to most, or certainly to me, she was the 
very incarnation ot woman suffrage; one of the 
strongest proofs that a woman can have the head 
of a man and yet be not only almost but altogether 
a woman. In fact, the thought occurred to me, 
admitting that in her structure the head is her 
major axis and the heart the minor, that she 
would be more effective in widening the sphere 
of woman than if tenderness and sympathy, like 
Mrs. Livermore, were more tnanifest by rubbing 
out the line which some try to find between male 
and female mental characteristics. SHAbows. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

WasHINGTON, June 12, 1870. 
CONGRESS ENLIVENED—PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE— 





GEN. BANKS’8 SPEECH. 
The discussion of the Cuban question for a day 
or two past in the House of Representatives has 
lifted the proceedings from the ordinary deai- 
level of prosaic commonpiace routine. President 
Grant’s strategic message on Monday, relative to 
Cuban affairs, which is commonly spoken of, 
by the groups who gather about the hotels and 
movement,”’ and 
the speech of Gen. Banks the day following are 
the principal topics of conversation here among 
all classes. Banks’s speech is highly spoken of, 
as a forensic effort, even by those who do not 
adopt its conclusions. It was admirably delivered, 
and was listened to with the closest attention by 
members on the floor, as well as the throng in 


the galleries. te a : 
He stood most of the time during its delivery in 





/one of the aisles, and spoke without notes and 


with great self-possession, clearness, precision and 
At its close, the members yath- 


gratulations. A Western Senator, who had never 
heard Banks betore in an extended effort, express- 
ed himself to some intimate acquaintances as sur- 
prised at its force and eloquence. Wilkinson of 
Minnesota, and Fitch of Nevada, whom I beard 
at the evening session on the same subject, were 
also decidedly spicy. Congress, like other bless- 


ings, brightens as it gets ready to take its flight. 
LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Speaker Blaine is renominated for Congress. 

Senators Cragin of N. H. and Anthony of R. I. 
were reciected on Tuesday. 

The woman suffrage bazaar was hatidsomely 
launched at the meeting Thursday afternoon, 
when a strong organization was effected. 

At Monroe, La., they take black men from pris- 
on and shoot them dead, tough under indict- 


ment. The perpetrators blacken their faces, very 


properly, in doing it. 

The Legislature is still trying to make the 
Hartford and Erie bill palatable to the Governor, 
but it looks as though the present scheme is a 
failure. The opponents have won. 

Ex-Congressman Sidney Perham of Norway 
was nominated in the Republican convention at 
Augusta, Wednesday, for Governor, by 667 votes 
to 627 for Gen. S. T. Hersey. 

It has been made evident this week that the 
population of Boston is better organized for civic 
processions and monster gatherings than any city 
iu the Union—the result of a century oi practice 
and an inmate sense of order and system. Con 





| been the most ridiculuus. 
existed only in name. Hamilton laugued at i 
wheo he wanted to collecta tax. Jetterson tram 


| pled ov it When be wished to crush arival or buy 
Lhe slave-power ignored it wheney- 


| & province. 
er it Gunted negroes. 


The services of Hon. Albert G. Browne ot Sa- 


lem, who filled the office of Supervising Specia 


Agent of the Treasury Departinent, at the South, 


during the war, with great energy and tidelity 
| have at length been fully and unreservedly rec 


ognized by the government. His accounts 


| amounting to between nine and ten millions ot 
dollars, have been all passed, without the smallest 
deduction, and the accounting officers of the 
| Treasury indorse his proceedings to the fullest 


extent. This is a high compliment. 


Press Association on Monday and Tuesday o 
this week was certainly a very interesting and en 
joyable occasion. 


the communion was delightful. 


transactions are to be regularly pamphleted 


advertising, were made and will be considered 
good speeches. 


Haverhill, and try his grapes. 


| press of Massachusetts embraces very many first 


serve the important interests in their keeping. 


chusetts has not yet ceased to mourn. 


in adversity, was always faithful to his interests, 


fied the nation clear and decisive. 


viewed the efforts of her husband’s life, evincing 
in every word an undying attachment to his fame 
and memory. She delighted to present memen- 


a discussion of those principles of statesmanship 
and philanthropy he had so ably expounded, and 
was delighted with any expressions of acquies- 
cence by her listener. She gave many interesc- 
ing reminiscences of past members of Congress, 
and of distinguished men all over the country. 
She spoke with deep affection of many prominent 
men of vur State—Sumner, Wilson, Banks, Bout- 
well, etc, and rejoiced at the great advance in 
public opinion which had placed them so high in 
pubiic favor, and was as earnest and as full of 
hope tor the ultimate success of every good cause 
las ever. Though suffering from deafness, she 
listened eagerly to every item of information on 





passing events, as it was her custom to read with 
interest the vigorous journals that discussed the 
“topics of the day. We join in the general ex 
| pression of regret which the loss of so distin 
| guished a woman occasions. 
The following affidavit will have an interest for 
| the public generally, if not for members of the 
city government :— 


1. Cornelius E. Masten, of Boston, in the county of 
Suffolk, on oath depose and say that T have been enygag- 


ed in the manufacture of fireworks for about twenty | 


years past; that I furnished the fireworks which were 
used in the eelebrations by the city of Boston of the 
fourth of July in each of the years 1861, Dsi2, 15865, Ds87, 
1368, 1569, and to be used in the sea year. IT had 
some personal acquaintance with William Hobbs, dr, 


in 1860, who was then a member of the Common Coun- | 
| 


la “Bazar,” so called —to be held in 


cil of the city of Boston, We were brother members 
ina benevolent organization, and [ applied te him to 
assist ine with his influence co enable me to obtain the 
contract to furnish the city with fireworks for that year 
He told me I could not expect his influence without pay- 
ing a consideration. I offered to do so, and to leave the 
amount to his diseretion, as | regarded him as a personal 
friend. To this he objected, and desired the amount 
tixed, and he named five hundred dollars as a sati-facto- 
rv sum for this. I assented, telling him at the same 
time that | could not pay more than I should make on 
the contract. Mr. Hobbs was on the general committee 
of the city government on the celebration of the fourth 
of July for that year. and he told me that he should be 
pl seed on the -nb-committee on fireworks. After this, 
1 had several interviews with Mr. H. on this subject, 
and at one of these interviews he told me that other 
parties had offered him more money than the sum nam- 
ed. [replied that [ thought it likely that they would 
give most any sum to get the work away from ime. At 
the tinal interview, which wae at the «treet door of his 
othee, I told him I thought I could rely upon the 
friend«hip of Alderman White and Councilman Kyan 
He had told me before this that Alderman White would 
bein favor of other parties. He said he had been to 
Alderman White, but he would not commit himeelf, 
and he (Hobbs) thought he would go for other parties 
Mr. Hobbs had told me he should do the best he could 
for me, and he then said, ‘It is understood that you 
will give me six hundred dollars.” [I said, “Brother 
Hobbs, I will pay it if it is necessary.” [1 supposed 
from his conversation that this sum would have to be 
divided among the committee. The losses which I hac 
suffered on the previous year had placed me in such a 
situation that I had considerable difhieulty in paying 
my honest debts, which I have always paid; and I wa- 
at that time in great need of the work, and T agreed to 
inerease the <u as above stated. After the celebration 
he called upon me for 4 settlement, and / pad hin as 
hundred doliara in money. My reason for making this 
statement is that my friends who were upon that com- 
mittee have been accused of extorting money from a 
peor man: and having good reason to believe that no 
part of this money Was ever received by them, or paid 
with their knowledge, I now freely state all that I know 
of how and when the money aye paid, that the respon- 
sibili > fall where it justly belongs 
Ty ey ae eee CORNELIUS EF. MASTEN 
Suffolk s«: June 14, 1s7¥ Subscribed and sworn to 
this day before me AUGUSTUS RUss 


This will do for Mr. Masten. He evidently 
was a willing victim. The fireworks would have 


31000 by his will to be divided among the tellers, 
bookkeepers and subordinate clerks at the bank. | the present season. 
Wendell Philips truly said on one occasion :— | 


Ot all the cant tuat has been canted in this 
canung nation, while tue cant of liberty has been 
| the most false, the cant of State sovereignty has 
Ever since 1789 it has 


The first annual gathering of the Massachusetts 


Suggestions looking to uniform rates for advertis- 
ing, and the more equal distribution of the State 
A capital dinner was discussed, with the dessert of 
Next October, the association, 
with ladies, will go to Dr. J. R. Nichols’s place at 
The general ver- 
dict concerning this first gathering was that the | ¢,, 
-fanvils, guns, cialliopes, etc., as nothing suited 
class men, and that their better acquaintance will 


The death of Mrs. Jane F. Rantoul, of Bever- 
ly, is heard with feelings of deep regret by an ex- 
tensive circle of friends, who knew her as a wo- 
man of remarkable strength of mind and of strong 
moral and religious convictions, fit in every way 
to be the companion of that great statesman, Rob- 
ert Rantoul, Jr., whose too early decease Massa- 
Mrs. Ran- 
toul entered with all her heart into the purposes 
and results of that great man’s life, cheered him 


and by her friendly counsel and hearty encour- 
agement did much to make those great intellectu- 
al efforts which astonished his friends and electri- 
A delightful 
visit, a few months since, to her elegant abode on 
the old family grounds at Beverly, overlooking 
the sea, was an occasion when she freshly re- 


toes of the deceased, and from these she passed to 


win the applause ands hearty laughter of all, 





It is, however, nearing its 
| last pertormance, as the ‘‘Qctoroon,” which was 
postponed on account of the success of ‘'Central 
Park,” will be presented on Monday night with 
entirely new scenery. Its last performance will 
be given this afternoon. 

t SELWYN’S 

-} has had the military drama of ‘‘Lancers,”’ by a 
portion of Wallack’s company from New York. 
The play is by Capt. Leicester Vernon, and is 


in three short acts. It does not compare with 


“Ours,” with which it has been contrasted, and 
The au- 
thor cannot lay claim to any great ingenuity in 
, | the plot, although he has provided some fine dra- 
matic situations. Mr. Charles Wyndham, who 
personated the hero, has a good figure, is a very 
pleasant light comedian, and in portions of the 
drama acted with much spirit and in excellent 
taste. Miss Louisa Moore is a tair-looking lady, 
dresses with taste, and has talent—all of which 
were well displayed. Mr. Neil Warner, though 
a little stiff, is a good actor. These supported 
the principal characters, and won some applause. 
The cast entire was as follows:—*‘Kstelle Duver- 
nay,’’ Miss Louisa Moore; “Mme. D’Aplomb,”’ 
Miss Amilie Harris; ‘‘Mme. Pomponne,” Mrs. 


1} on a whole is tame and unsatisfactory. 


f 


-| Sedley Brown; “ Victor DeCourey,”’ Mr. Charles 
Mr. Stockwell of the Boston 
Journal, a8 President, entertained at his elegant 
residence on “Hillside,” at the Highlands, in 
princely style, and the Eastern Railroad and the 
citzens of Gloucester followed with lavish boun- 
ty. About a hundred members connected with the 
various journals of the State were present, and 
Initiatory steps 
were taken fora history of journalism, and the 


Wyndham; ‘Blanquet,” Mr. J. C. Williamson; 
“Eugene,” Mr. Charles Rockwell; “Troop Ser- 
geant— Major Moustache,’ Mr. E.Coleman; ‘Col. 
Frane Eee,’ Mr Neil Warner.’ The play was 
well mounted. Next week Buckley’s minstrels. 


Music Notes, 
The interest of the 
centered in New York, where the ‘great Beetho-- 


veek for music lovers has 


ven festival” was to have culminated in a series of 
unparalleled performances, but which (in a word) 
was a complete failure, saved only from. inextin 

guishable laughter and haughty derision by one 
or two fractional essays which had positive merits 
and these received by almost empty benches! 
Our Handel and Haydn Society submitted to all 
kinds of annoyances for the sake of art, and finally 
had their oratorical chef d'aurre, “Vlijah,” ruth 

lessly thrust aside from Wednesday, to Thursday 
allow the New Yorkers to have their fill of 


them without noise of the dang-iest Character! 
This festival was originated last year, and if the 
New York Philharmonic Society had continued 
its sponsor as it began the aflair would have been 
of quite a different character. But unexpected 
obstacles arose, and they abandoned the enter 
prise, which was thereupon taken up by a com- 
pany of speculators, of whom P. ‘PT. Barnum is 
one, with Grover, a broken-down opera-manager, 
as agent. Flattering themselves that the im- 
mense success of the Boston jubilee could be 
reproduced in New York, they engaged an ex 
travagant number of solo singers, and in other 
respects made heavy outlays, predicated upon the 
expectation of an audience of ten or twelve thou 
sand persons at each concert. But the musicians 
of New York took no interest in the festival alter 
it fell into the hands of the Philistines, and as it 
had no names, musical or other, at the back of i, 
the public was equally indifferent. Then the 
managers made the mistake of taking a baiuding 
in a comparatively inaccessible and) unpopular 
part of the city; and they have dishonored Beethio- 
ven by almost ignoring his works in a festival 
professedly celebrating the centennial of his birth, 
while they have given place to Verdi and even 
Offenbach! 
Demoralization has been evident from the first 
in frequent alterations of the programmes, as an- 
nounced in the papers, so that it has been impos- 
sible to know what a day would bring forth; and 
the list, as finally made out and distributed in the 
concert-room, has been changed and “cut’’ ina 
manner anything but satisfactory to the public, 
Beside, the most arrant deception, worthy of the 
prince of huinbugs, was employed in alvertising 
the festival. The city was posted with bills an- 
nouncing in large letters three thousand singers 
and eight hundred instrumentalists, whereas the 
chorus never exceeded two thousand and the or- 
chestra never numbered three hundred. ‘To all 
this add the fact that there has been no leading 
mind to organize, direct and control, and it is no 
wonder the speculation bas resulted in humiliating 
disaster. Musical people made no secret of their 
intense disgust with the whole affair. The con 
trast between public senti vent there this week, 
and what it was in Boston during the peace jubi 
| lee last year, is significant and striking. Nobody 
| knew anything about the festival, and nobody 
‘cared anything about it. Boston is an artistic 
| city, and New York isn’t. 
About the only redeeming feature of this “Bee- 
thoven festival” was the performance of “Elijah,” 
| by the Handel and Haydu Society, on Pharsday 
| evening, toan auditory of seven thousand, which 


| was unqualificdly a success. 








About-Town Notes, 
MRS, LIVERMORE ONCE Mere 


IT have again heard Mrs. Livermore, at Frater- 


nitv Hall. in the interests of woman-suffrage. A 


few ladies had previously met at the residence of 


| Mrs. Howe to devise measures and appoint com- 


mittees preliminary to the getting-up of a fair— 
Joston, next 
autumn, to advance the cause of woman-suffrage ; 
and this meeting at Fraternity Hall was a quill 
from the eagle that is to circle over New England 
previous to that time. Friends are already at 
work—a table being promised trom Essex county, 
another trom Rhode Island, one from the Connec 

ticut river valley; and the ladies of Vineland, N. 
J., wave promised a hundred and fifty cans of truit. 
Mrs. L. said this natter of woman-sulfrage was 
as a religion to her; she believed in it with all her 
heart. Certarnly ignoring til past distinctions in 
sex, she is a Very interesting and able speaker 

Not a little of her strength is due to her perfectly 
ladylike manners. She is persuasive, syimpathet- 
ic, magnetic—prime elements for a successful po- 
litical speak r; and if I might be permitted to 
give advice, I should advise politcians to be civil 
to her, tor, though capable of retort, her perfect 
freedom from incivility would make her the more 
tormidable opponent. [ was inyself se overpow- 
ered by her persuasive eloquence that | beyan to 
revolve in mind what I couid do to help her cause, 
though I really teel no personal interest in the 
matter other than to watch movements and mo- 
tives. Now that I am outside her personal in- 
fluence, 1 will endeavor to give the sense of some 
of ber utterances. In answer to an inquiry of- 
ten made, “What has woman to complain of” 
she spoke of the hundred helpless women, born 
and brought up in the haunts of vice, recently 
arrested in one night, while double taat number 
of men, infinitely worse than the women, were at 
the same time securely hived in the salvory of the 
city. When thus the victims were punished, and 
the really guilty ones left to their own ways, she 
thought woman had some ground for complaint. 
She said that woman has something to complain 
of in the tact of fifty thousand men gyorg annu- 
ally to the drunkard’s grave literally steeped in 


liquor. Women are not subject to the same vices 


| been his without any commission had he wen-, as men—less drunkards among women than 








and has proved one of the brilliant successes of 
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among men in proportion. The women more in- 
cline to vanity, extravagance in dress, love of 
display. Ithink she should have said their in- 
clination in this direction is more than half to 
please the men, but she said it was from want of 
something to do. Out of the fifteen mi'lion wo- 
men in this country, ten million are unmarried. 
Of these only two million are active producers, | 
leaving eight million comparatively idle. If they 
were voters, had an active interest in public af. | 
‘airs, their love of display and extravagance in| 
dress would finally settle down into a love of, 
beauty, which is indispensable. Their influence | 
is needed on the reformatory questions of the day | 
—the social evil, temperance and education. | 
They will never, as a whole, actively engage in 
these movements until it is their business; not 
even men will do so, unless warm philanthropists, 
until they come to find it their business; though 
some of the women of Illinois, when Gov. Yates 
was mentioned asa candidate for Senator, met to- 
gether to protest against it, regarding the inter- 
ests of the State as not safe in the hands of a man 
of his habitually intemperate habits She said 
there was many a man whose career would have 
heen less brilliant and brave but for the noble wo- 
man who walked through life at his side. So, 
also on the other hand, the usefulness and beauty 
of woman’s life was often augmented by the no- 
bility of the husband, and only when they took ' 
their true places side-by-side in all things pertain- 
taining to life would they reach the full stature of 
an and woman. She closed with an eloquent 
tribute to the glory and grandeur of our country 
when this state of things, sv desirable, should be 
consummated. 
MRS. HOWE AGAIN. 
In an article on ‘‘Christianity and Reform,’’ by | 
Mrs. Howe, in the June Stundard, she speaks — 
with clearness of the necessity of simplicity in 
dress and life. “Simplicity, my dear friends, is | 
waiting to be cultivated—simplicity of life, leav- 
ing time for study; simplicity of dress, in order ! 
that the human being, as such, may not be effec- 
tually disguised in th> inhuman surrounding, in 
order that the soul may have a little loop-hole to 
look out of, must recognize its sister-soul.”’ ‘“‘It 
you knew how much divine work is yet here 
for every man and woman to do, there would 
be less dressing, dancing and fashionable visiting, 
end also less ignorance, misery and crime.” I! 
jave since had the pleasure of ‘istening to living 
-vords from Mrs. Howe’s own lips, and this also 
in Fraternity Hall. Ler voice is weak and plain- 
tive, but clear and well modulated. Her subject 
vas “ideal Causauon.’’ Ste defined causation as 
ideal and contingent; the contingent merely to 
be reterred to circumstances, the ideal taking hold 
upon the real, the intinite—at least, so 1 under- | 
stood hier to mean. Lt seems to me a tortunate 
circumstance that a woman of her culture and | 
cast of mind should bave become interested in| 
practcal questions, both of theology and politics, | 
that take hold of tue masses of the people. Fer- | 
laps itis as great a blessing to herself as to oth- | 
ers. She might otherwise have become a re- | 
cluse. She even said in this discourse to the ef: | 
fect that she mig.t have spoken only to the few. 
iler mind is of a metaphysical and philosoptical 
cast, and, having thought upon and studied these 
themes until pertecdy familiar herself, both with 
the thoughtand the techmical terms of philosophy, 
she must inevitably “e sometimes obscure to the 
unininated. As I tried to listen, I thought at 
limes that she was as diflicult to follow as the 
vindings of the bird who wsuld conceal its nest. 
i think one might more effectually get at an un- 
derstanding by reading her pages than by listen- 
iag to her, though the latter is, indeed, a great 
unjoyment, wherein the most stupid could gather 
invaluable morsels of genuine truth. Ste spoke | 
of the tendency to worship—to create, as it were, 
i God according to one’s own quality, and said, | 
“The world is his temple whose deity is ever | 





present,’ and “the supreme ot worship is silence.’’ | 
She spoke of distinction among men as not al- 
ways absolute, real, but yet these distinctions | 
are necessary for the progress of the race. The | 
war gave us the negro, who represents produc: | 
tion. 
sents only want. 


We do not need the master, who repre- | 
Again, she said, *We should 


not compare ourselves’ with others, unless we 
compare also with the Infinite, the absolute | 
standard. The Pharisee compared himself with | 


his neighbor, and was filled with spiritual pride ; 
the. publican compared himself with the Abso- 
lute, and’ was humbled.”’ [ don’t know but. I 
have tailed in my attempt to reproduce even a 
jaw of her ideas; [may have misrepresented ; but 
i certainly do not misrepresent her when I say 
-he seems a very sweet woman, and it is beauti- 
ful to see One of her refinement, purity and true 
womanliness coming out from the seclusion of the 
happy home-circle and addressing her elevated | 
and toiutiful thoughts to the masses, thus recog- | 
the capabilities, the humanity, the /rother- 


nizin H 
food, all. Unlike Mrs. Livermore, it seems not} 
ler / /, her sphere, her capability, to become a 
polity thleader. Mrs. Livermore rather address- 


es herself to the ambitious and calculating ele- 
ment acknowledging, rather glorying, that she | 
would love, for the sake of independence, to 
inake money, to count up her dividends and the 
value ot her stocks. Mrs. Howe says, “ Nothing 
+ well done that is done tor money, for praise or 
preterment,”” The one represents talent, the ele- 
inent of popularity, success; the other represents | 
the element of culture, the spiritual spheres, rath- | 
er. Dut there is no antagonism between the two | 
elements. Both are needed in the economy of 
Providence tor the progress of the race; and 
when all women, to say nothing of men, whether | 
in action or appreciation of action, come up to} 
the standard of these two, the world will be re- 
formed indeed Ino. 


Budget ot Notes. 
DRESS. | 
It is sometimes said that women dress to please 


men. It they have done so this spring masculine 


taste is among the lost arts, for, in the present 
style, with its singular thickness in the region of 
the hops, and its suddea collapse below, every wo- | 
man jooks bke a Shanghai rooster ina rufHed pet- 


tieoat) Add immense talse braids or rolls, fast- 


ened on ina way to destroy the classical contour | 
of the head, which is crowned by a tall hat, cov- 
cred with streamers and vegetables, and finished 
hy a veil, so called, which is a little lace abomi- 
nation terminating at the nose, and we havea 


combination which some future Barnum will ex- 


lubit among the most striking curiosities of the 
nineteenth century. [tis impossible to produce a 
gracetal or stylish efleet without a degree of plain- 
Phe poet sings otf “the lines where beauty 
lingers, and any artist will say ‘‘it outline is lost, 
wauty is lost,’” but, dus spring, grace, style, lines 
ind outlines have been relentlessly sacrificed to 
the foartul of our street dresses. 
Phere is one curious thing which 1 have observed 
in tashionists—and by tashionists I mean those 
who follow every fashion without inquiring 
whether it is adapted to their face and figure or 
not—they never seem to Know that the object 
of dress is a beauttul woman with harmonious 
ind artistic effects. They do not ask what is the 
otfeer, “How do / look @ but* How are my clothes?” 
without regard to the effect. A woman who 
rannotaflord to employ a seamstress sits up till 
midnight, three gights in a week, to rutHe her 
skirts, and on the last morning, if she consults her 
mirror, and most women do, she will find she has 
added as many wrinkles to her face as she has 
rattles her dress. It is not an exhilarating 
view, butshe restores her complacency by turning 
to the closet, woere the new dress hangs, and pull- 
ing cat the skirt she tinds the rufiles all correct 
to a thread At breaktast, however, it strikes 
her that the gentie nan oppesite, whose name she 
bears, and who sits composedly in his plain spring 
suitot pale lavender, looks uncommonly young, 
younger Cian she does, it the glass in the other 
room tas told the truth. This view, like that ot 
her own face, is depressing, and leads ber to re 
ply with injudicious acidity to his mild rhapsody 
upon the youthtul prema donna of last night’s ope- 
ra, Winch the gentieman thinks is decidedly hard, 
considering how much more he might have said: but 
i they Know, he stops where 
Sina Very private way to 
himself that the lady opposite looks ten years 
older than she hd last spring; that there is no 
question about it, wn da grease faster th 


Ness, 


“nobbiness”” 


to 


idoun tel s 


he as, aad only rem 


Ae Thc se 








m 
a reflecuion which willincline even the most 
gscetic aud virtuous of men to ioak with encoar- 
aging blandness at every tresh young tace which 
he meets as be goes doo town; and if, as is some 
tunes unhappily the case, he chances to call on a 
lady trend, of a pleasant cuddling disposition, 
were madam at home clairvevant, she would la 
ment, More Vigerousiv than she ever stitched, the 
eXcessive trimming and rutting which had brok 
en down tier nervous s¥stem, seamed her face and 
paled her bloom 
OOD MANNERS. 


sen; 


Liave been studying, for several months, the 
manuors of ceriain persons with whom I have 
bwen thrown by the emergencies of note-making, 
and other forms of journalism, which have obliged 
me to take occasional meals at Charles Copeland's 
restaurant, No. 4 Tremont row, and the young la- 
ches who have served me so attentively have 
gained an admiration which Iam very glad to re- 
card. I have never seen finer manners in any 





| virtue. 


| trait of Mrs. Claflin’s mother, 


| ple. 


CO 


circle of society in Boston or New York than I 
have seen in this establishment. Now, do not im- 
agine that they have given me Washington pies 
and ice creams to secure a puff. On the contra- 
ry, they have always taken my money with the 
charming alacrity which distinguis!ies their oth- 
er movements, and not a soul ainong them all 
knows who I am, or even that T ever had a pen in 
my fingers; so no hope of getting immortalized 
in the newspapers can have stimulated the girls 
whom [ admire so much; and turther, Tam not 
actuated by the hope of future ice creams and 
Washington pies, for, alas! [cannot go there anv 
more, journalistic interests now calling me from, in- 
stead of to, Boston. The girls are quiet and well- 
bred because their nature and their Northern ed- 
ucation make them so; and I make a note of the 
fact because in this cross-grained world I always 
praise good manners, as a reward for the practice 
of one of the most difficult and attractive forms of 
I have been afraid at each call that [ wouid 
get disenchanted, but each day I have gone out 
more enchanted than I went in; and, as I write 
my last line, the one who made such a nice loop 
to enable me to carry mv packages easily comes 
before me in her simple and tasteful toilette—a 
plain-black dress, corai pin anil ear-rings, with a 
single spray of “lily of the valley’’ in the masses 
of black hair which framed her refined face—as 
pretty a picture as one could hang in the gallery 
of memory. 


THE 


THE ADIRONDACKS. 

So Mr. Murray and Dr. Tourjee are bound for 
the Adirondacks! I am sure that Dr. Tourjee will 
have music of some sort, and [ should like to be 
a reporter in the shape of a mountain echo. We 
shall never hear any more about the “black fly 
pest.’’ My private opinion is that Mr. Murray 
actuated by general and particular philanthro- 


| py, takes Dr. Tourjee to that rezion to organ- 


ize those flies into a chorus, and I presume it will 
have a most excellent effect upon the entire insect 
family. It would not surprise me if they were 
to return with the party and take part in Theo- 
dore Thomas’s October concerts, and [ shall look 
at the programme with the confident expectation 
of finding the announcement, ‘‘Serenade by all the 
flies.” Iam sure that it would not be so remark- 
able as the fact that Unitarians, Orthodox and 
Methodists wite under Dr. Tourjee’s leadership 
in musical ‘“‘praise meetings’”’ and nearly 
“Sing themseives away 
Yo everlasting bliss.”’ 
The other day at Lynn a Quaker, who had never 
sung before in his life, hallelujahed in a united 
“praise meeting.”’ It was a case of John Wes- 
ley against William Penn, and Jolin Wesley car- 
ried the day. 
HOUSE AND HOME. 
All houses are not homes, though most homes 


are houses. One of the most attractive houses, 
which is also a home, in the city, is that of Gov- 
ernor Claflin, No. 8 Walnut street. I remember 


the agreeable bewilderment which came over me 


| the first time I sat down to a_ political dinner in 


his house—a dinner-party without wine and with 


“grace.’’ 1 felt like the old lady who used to ex” 


| Claim at every favorable change in her situation, 


“What! all this, and heaven, too!’”? ‘‘What! all 
this elegance, and politics, with ‘grace’ said at din- 
ner, too!’ I thought. ‘he last time I was in this 
house [ was very much impressed with a crayon 
portrait, a baby face, sweet and infantile, but with 
that sure test of genius, a sugyestive element, 
which led me to recognize in it Mr. Cleflin’s 
grand-daughter, though I had only seen his 
daughter, the mother, but had never seen the 
child. After admiring this picture to my heart’s 
content, I saw another by the same artist, a por- 
a lady whom I had 
seen, and of this I could, of course, judge cor- 
rectly. It was as pertect as a picture could be, 
not with that exagyerated style which leads 
triends tu say in one’s presence, “What a fine por- 


| trait,’’ and add, when one is out of hearing, ‘but 


how flattered!” It had what we all want—the 
best look, the highest possibility, but not the im- 


| possibility of the face, and the success of the art- 
| tist was the more remarkable since he never saw 


the lady in life, but made his studies fram photo- 

graphs after her death. ‘‘Is he a Boston artist?’ 

I inquired of Mrs. Claflin, and she pointed to the 
corner of the picture, where I read, 
“EDWARD R. HOWE.” 

And, wishing to see the artist who had delight- 

ed me so much, [ found him at 33 School street, 

room 54, where I had a charming call, and found 


/a@ very young, as well as interesting, man—so 


young that I felt quite appalled at the idea of the 


tame which was sure to come to him by the time 
he should be old. I congratulate myself on hav- 


| ing made his acquaintance betore he is old and 


’ 


hardened enough to enjoy “cutting” obscure peo- 
He is now engaged upon a crayon portrait 
ot Mrs. Claflin which promises to be equal to any 


| of his previous works. 


CHURCH MUSIC AND PREACHING. 
I went tochurch the other Sunday without pen- 
I emptied my pocket before I started 
that note-making might not disturb my devotions. 
[ luxuriated in the very fine organ music, and 
took great satistaction in the thought that I nei- 
ther knew nor cared who the organist was—a state 


cil or paper. 


of blissful indifference, which only lasted during 
a third of the performance. But I felt sure the 
quartette, whose faces I could not distinguish, 
would not move me from my stern repose, partly 
because I had committed myself somewhat to full 


‘choirs by praising the results of Dr. Tourjee’s 
| musical generalship in the Park street church, and 
| partly because I did not want to inake notes. 


Alas! for resolutions! I never was more affected 
in my life by any single voice than [ was by the 
tenor; and [ found to my horror that not only this 
magnificent, thrilling tenor, but alto, soprano and 
basso, were getting possession of me. Ll broke 
down utterly betore tiem, and, at the close of the 
service, made my way to the choir, arrested the 
tinal tlourishes of the organist, and demanded his 
name and the names of the singers. The organ- 
ist was, like myself, in indigent circumstances, 
not having any paper, but his poverty was not so 
abject as mine, tor he had a pencil, and, seeing my 
demand was likely to be the names or his lite, he 
tore a leat trom a music-bovk, and wrote as tol- 
lows: Soprano, Mrs. Gilbert; alto, Mrs. Barry ; 
tenor, Dr. Ling uaid; basso, Mr. Aiken; organ- 
ist, Mr. J. C.D. Parker. So there you have the 
names of the organist and quartette who carried 
me against indolence and inclination; and, it 
need be, [presume Mr. Parker will swear to his 
part of the interview which I have described. 
REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

As you know, [ was listening to the organist 
and choir ot Trinity church, Summer street, with 
but one exception—Mrs. Gilbert was not the reg- 
ular soprano, but wasa substitute on this occasion. 
I wanted to hear Phillips Brooks because he had, 
to my certain knowledge, treated a whole church 
successtully according to the homeopathic law, in 
which I greatly believe, in morals as well as med- 
icine, ot The church 
was in Philadelphia, and the case was on this 
wise: Mr. Brooks went there before the thought 
of these blessed Fifteenth Amendment days had 
dawned upon the imagination of the wildest anti- 
slavery radical, but he began to preach anti-slav- 
ery to his people as any Christian minister snould. 
Che result was the greatest possible agitation and 
disgust, while he, nothing daunted, proceeded to 
give more of the same, and thus cured them by 
a rigid adherence io the principles of moral 
homeopathy—a course which I recommend to all 
who meet with opposition to their crusade against 
sin in any form, Well, 1 heard Mr. Brooks, and 
‘ound fim a wonderfully magnetic man. ‘*He 
is,’ said an acute Swedenborgian critic at my 
side, “as powertul in the pulpit as Feehter is on 
the stage.” I should have been comtorted and 
strenethened under any circumstances by the ser- 
mon trom the text, “Tuese ail died in taith, not 
havitg received the promise; but with the Phil- 
adelphia episode in my mind, by way of accom- 
pamiment, with the Leautiful musical variauions to 
heighten the charm, my enjoyment was pertect. 
L canimagine nothing higher ull Treach the ‘city 
Wilics lati toundations” and receive the “prom- 
: Vow Vounine 


“similia somiltbus curantur.”” 


ise r 


Gossip Notes: 
On, WHAT IS WRI 


To the 
RELIGION IN POLITICS, 


PYEN FROM BOSTON 
Hartford ¢(ourant 


It is one of the curious teatures of our present 
politics, to which people are beginning to open 
their eyes. tliat in Boston there is a secret politi- 
cal association the basis of which is opposition to 
This is 
increasing all the Ume in numbers, but has not as 
yet so operated, as | have said, as to stir up eitner 
sectot religion to any considerable extent. It 
is brought to bear chiefly upon municipal elec- 
tions. The most significant feature about it is 
‘the number of leading Democrats that belong to 


the appointment of Catholics to office. 





MMONWEALTH, 


‘it. Both the Democratic candidates for Mayor 


last autumn, it is now conceded, were enrolled in | 


its membership, though the pressure was so strong 
that Baldwin, the regular candidate, withdrew. 
When the police force of the city was redrganized 
recently the new deputy chie! of police was one 
-of the convent-burners, and he was the man, as I 


am told, who brought flowers, or something else, | 


from the altar of the Ursuline Convent. home to 
'Boerton on the fire-engine to which he was at- 
tached. So, you see, there is Democratic forgive- 


ness of the rioters, if not of the riot, in this State. | 


(To the Springtield Repub/iean.} 
MR. DICKENS’S BOSTON FRIENDS. 

Probably there is no part of the country where 
,the death of Charles Dickens will be more gener- 
ally and keenly felt than in this city, where every- 
body had seen him as well as read his books, and 
where he had scores of personal triends, among 
the foremost of whom were his publishers, Mr. 
Fields and Mr. Osgood; to both of them he was 
strongly attached. This makes the coarse and 
absurd comments of Mr. Dunn, the Presbyterian 
parson of Beach street, all the more offensive to 
the great majority of our community. Those 
who observe! the great novelist closely of course 
are well aware that he had his weaknesses—but 
, that the general drift of his character and writings 
‘was favorable to religion and sound morals all 
sensible people know tvo well to be converted to 
' Mr. Dann’s canting view of the subject. Henry 
| Ward Beecier’s manly comments are generally 
accepted as very near the truth—with regard to 

| the ‘question of drink” as well as other points. 

NEWS FROM MISS ALCOTT. 

One of the sincerest mourners for Charles Dick- 
}ena will be Miss Louisa Alcott, who has heard of 
| his death in her quiet retreat at Dinan in Brittany, 
which she will leave this week for Normandy. 
She has been from childhood his reader and ad- 
mirer, and no writer, living or dead, has so much 
influenced her own genius. Your readers will be 
glad to hear that she has greatly improved in 
health since her first weeks in Brittany, and, un- 
der the care of her good old English physician, 
Dr. K., is beginning the recovery that he promises 
her if she will take sufficient doses of rest, air, sim- 
pie food and deligitful scenery. 
at Dinan, and hopes for their continuance in Nor- 
mandy and Switzerland, and at the Italian lakes, 
where the party will arrive in September, if all 
goes well. Dr. K. reports that one cause of the 
lameness from which she now suffers is the calo- 
mel administered to her at the army hospital in 
Washington, where she almost died of tever in 
1863, when at work as a nurse, and there she 
wrote most of her “Hospital Sketches.”” Miss May 


| 


ined castles about Dinan and St. Malo—among 
others the chateau of La Garaye, about which 
there is a romantic story, versified by Mrs. Nor- 
ton. She is delighted with the quaint architec- 
ture of this corner of France, where crumbling 
towers and the leaning stones of the Druids are 
as common as soldiers’ monuments and old red 
farm-houses are in Middlesex county. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

On Saturday afternoon, Justices Clifford and 
Lowell, of the United States circuit court, took 
their seats upon the bench, for the purpose of 
passing sentence upon Julius F. Hartwell, 
Charles Mellen, and Charlee N. Ward, convicted 
over a year since, the former fur embezzling mon- 
ey trom the sub-treasury, and the two last named 
parties for participating in the same. The case 
has been twice tried. Hartwell was not present, 
and his sentence was reserved. Mellen and Ward 
were each sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of $100,000. 

A meeting of friends took place at the Wo- 
men’s Ciub room Tuesday afternoon, to make ar- 
rangements for purchasing David Scott’s portrait 
of R. W. Emerson tor the club. It was painted 
at Edinburgh in 1848, and the artist, who is long 
since dead, was himself a transcendentalist and a 
triend of Margaret Fuller, at whose birthday cel- 
ebration it was first hung on the walls of the club- 
room. It has also been proposed that Harvard 
College should buy it for its portrait gallery. It 
is not a likeness otf Mr. Emerson in these later 
years, but was good at tue time, though strongly 
marked with Scott’s mannerism. A committee 
was appointed to raise the money needed to pur- 
chase the picture. 

Secretary Boutwell spent Sunday in Groton, 
and was in Bostou Monday and Tuesday. Mon- 
day evening be attended Mr. Stockwell’s levee 
of editors at “ Hillside,’’ driving out with Speaker 
Jewell. He has returned to Washington. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thomas Dawes Eliot of New Bedford, ex-mem- 
ber of Congress, died at his home, Tuesday, at 
the age of 62. He was the son ot William G. El- 
iot ot Boston, tor many years in the treasury at 
Washington, and of Margaret Dawes, daugiter 
of Thomas Dawes, one of the earliest justices of 
the Massachusetts supreme court. Ile graduated 
in Columbian College, D. C., in 1825, was for 
many years a lawyer in good standing in this State, 
served in both branches of the Legislature, and 
in 1854 was elected to the unexpired term ot Zeno 
Scudder in the House of the 33d Congress, and 
therein took an honorable part in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska strife. He has acted with the Republicans 
since the existence of the party. In 1850 he was 
azain elected Representative from the first district, 
and served in the 560th, 37th, 38:h, 39th, and 40th 
Congresses, bearing a creditable record in all as 
an honest, fearless and able legislator. He was 
an earnest Unitarian, and president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Seventy-tive Chinamen, engaged by C. T. 
Sampson of North Adams to man his shoe factory, 
arrived at that place Monday evening. The 
streets were thronged, over two thousand people 
gathering to witness the advent of the Celestials, 
fhe police torce were augmented to keep order, 
but only two arrests were made, both of boys, 
one for throwing a stone and another for striking 
one of the Chinese. They marched from the cars 
two by two, perfectly peaceable and cleanly in 
appearance, and a delightful contrast in these 
points to the Celtic population who vociferously 
abused Mr. Sampson, as he, with Mr. Chase, led 
the procession. The factory tor their reception 
is well guarded and resembles a fortified peniten- 
tiary. Itis untortunate that the past conduct ot 
ithe Crispins has made apprehensions of violence 

so natural that such precautions are thought nec- 
fessary. The North Adams Crispins behaved 
| very well, Monday, though out in full force. It 
| Mr. Sampson’s experiment works well, other 
| manutacturers may try it, as at present all the shoe 
| factories in town are closed because of the 31 re- 
| duction on making a case of shoes. 
| The old law-otlice in Concord where Samuel 
| iToar sat tor so many years, and where Jndge 
| Hoar, Judge A. H. Nelson and other young men 
studied law, has just been removed a mile east- 
| ward and turned iuto a dwelling-house. 
| The pressing need of the public at this time is 
!a Hair Restorer that shall be sate, pleasant and 
letfective. This want has been fully met by Dr. 
Greene’s Hair Restorer, which has recently been 
|placed in the market. Prepared at the Medical 
Institute, 54 Temple place, Boston, and tor sale 
by druggists generally. ; 








BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 





GLU-ENE mends crockery, furniture, wooden-ware, 
ete,, and is needed in every family. Only 25 cents a 
bottle. 


THe AMERICAN Howse, Boston, has large and airy 
family rooms, quiet and retired, although in the center 
of business and places of amusement. This house has 


no superior in New England. 


GooD HEALTH 

Those who are versed in laws of health 

Have given, as a general rule, 
Worth more than richest mines of wealth, 

“The feet keep warm—the head keep cool." 
This rule observed would off prevent 

Much suffering and large doctor's bills, 
Better than money often spent 

For hurtful drugs and useless pills. 
Let Boys, then, get at GEORGE FENNO’S, 

For heads thin Hats, warm Suves for feet, 
With handsome ‘‘Suit’ of Summer “CLOTHES,” 

Corner of Beach and Washington street, 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Lith inst.. by Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
DD... Theodore W. Gore to Clara L. Bancroft. 

In Charlestown, léth inst., by Rev. M. J. supple, Col 
John W. Mahan, of Boston, to Ella J., youngest daugh- 
ter of P. F. MeTague, of Charlestown 

In Cambridgeport. 7th inst., by Revs. R. Mason, 
DD, Mr. Albert I sands to Miss Annie Isadora, daugh- | 
ter of the late Frederick Clapp 

In Everett, 15th inst... by Rev. C.J. Baldwin, Mr. Her- 
mon W. Pratt, of Chelsea, to Miss Emily F., daughter 


These she gets 


Alcott is aking sketclies of the old towns and ru- | 


BOSTON, SAT 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

<w A NEW DISCOVERY.—Any man or 
youth afflicted with Sperinatorrieea, or Involuntary 
Seminal Losses, cau learn the ONLY SURE AND SAFE 
cURE by sending his address (enclosing two three cent 
stamps) to “S. Q. Lapivus,’’ Boston, Mass. tf May 21. 


XH HYDE PARK.—1870.—The most exten- 
sive and select variety of dwelling houses ever offered 
in the vicinity of Boston are now Completed, or in pro- 
cess of coustruction, many of Them occupying the most 
pleasant and attractive locations in this beautiful and 
popular town. 

The great facilities for building, and the vigorous 
competition between a large number of skillful and en- 
terprising builders, are very advantageous to purchas- 
ers; excellent bargains being the result, if sufficient 
time and care is devoted to purchasing. Easy terms of 
payment can always be offered when desired. 

Persons familiar with the various estates that are for 
sale are in constant attendance at the office of the Real 
Estate and Building Company, 23 Arch street, or 48 
Summer street, Boston, and will accompany any parties 
who desire to visit Hyde Park, and will faithfully give 
them every information that may be desired. 

Families desiring to board will find the Evererr 
House, which is pleasantly located in the center of the 
town, one of the best managed and most home-like ho- 
tels in the vicinity of Boston. 

A. P. BLAKE, General Agent, 

May 7. Real Estate and Building Company. 

XS MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 SuMMER, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this institution commence drawing interest 
on the first day of each and every month. Interest is 
paid on every full calendar month the money remains in 


3m 





the bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average | 


rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other sav- 

ings institution. All deposits, with the interest accru- 

ing thereon, are secured by a guarantee tund of $200,000, 
Mar. 26. 3in 





A HISTORICAL WORK 
OF GREAT VALUE. 


JUST READY, 


A. tA BI A. 


— AND— 
Ii'TSsS RESOURCES. 
BY WM. H. DALL, 
Director of the Scientific Corps of the late Western 
| Union Telegraph Expedition. 





One large octavo volume. Price $7.50. 

‘A few months ago and Alaska was a TERRA INCOG- 
NITA save to a few, whose knowledge, in condensed 
form, was to be found chietly in Charles Sumner's 
speech; now we have an elegant octavo volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and crammed with the fruits of actual 
observation.”"—N. ¥. Tribune. 





This is the only complete history of our newly-ac- 
, quired possessions published. The narrative is one of 
| actual experience during a three years’ residence in the 
; country. The records of History, Geography, Climate, 
| Agriculture, Fisheries, Fur Trade, Geological, Mineral, 
and other resources, Natural History, adjacent Territo- 
ries and their inhabitants, are full and reliable. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from sketches by the author. The 
publishers have spared no expense in its preparation, 
and confidently offer it to the public, not only as a work 
of great historical value, but also as a very elegant 
specimen of book manufacture. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


| ats 
LEE & SHEPARD, 

| PUBLISHERS, 

| June 18. BOSTON. It 


‘AT WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. 


| MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER'S 
|WHITE VESTS 


Warranted as good as the best custom-made garments, 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $4, $4,50, $5. 


A liberal discount to wholesale buyers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington street. 
Boston, June 18, 1870. 
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NOW READY. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
EVOL s evcks l6mo........ Price 31.00. 


This latest work of the most popular of living novel- 
ists, is presented to the public in uniform style with the 
Household Edition of REAbE’s Nove_s—the only com- 
pact, tasteful and uniform Library Edition ever issued 
in this country, and the only one now published with 
the author's sanction. 

C# Ask for FIELDS, OSGOOD & CU's HousE- 
HOLD EDITION, 


+? For sale by dl Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Sent postpaid on re- 


June 1s, 


PROPOSALS. 
Custom Hovse, Boston, 1 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, June 14, L870. § 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
TUESDAY, the 28th inst, at 12 o'clock noon, for sup- 
plying rations to the United States Revenue Cutter sta- 
tioned at Boston, for one year, from the first day of July 
next, under the regulations prescribed by the Depart- 
ment, which may be seen at this office. 
June 18, 2t THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 





JIFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, &c., 

at reduced prices, warranted and sent by express 

C. 0, D. to be examined before paid for. Liberal terms 

to the Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write for a price cata- 

logue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 

179 Smithfield street, PirrspuRGH, Pa. N.B.—Army 
Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. Est J1s. 





COMMONWEALTH OF 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


To All Town and City Agencies: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 
Office for the sale of PURE Liquors for Medicinal and 
Mechanical purposes, 





No. 22 Custom House Street. 
BOSTON. 


ALL LIQUORS sold at this Office are first analyzed 
by Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, the official State Assayer. 


J. A. BRODHEAD, 


Apr. 2. t COMMISSIONER. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps, and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furni- 
ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Apr. 2. 3m 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
NOURSE, MASON & Co., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDs, FERTILIZERS, &c. 


— 














URDAY. JUNE 18, 1870. 
| TURKISH BATHS, | WOOD-WORKS. | ENTERTAINMENTS. _ 
1427 Washington street, | — pera —— shai 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 
prance ref = (alee aud ens HA BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, Mr. R. M. Fi BOSTON : MUSEUM. MANAGER, 






Wednesday and saturday evenings. 
Apr. 9. 3m* i. L. DEAN. M.D... Manager. 


JOHIN MITCHELL, 


DEALER IN 


BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 


OF AIL KINDS. 
No. 1059 Washington street, Beston, 
Custom Work and Repairing faithfully executed. 
Le Good Work at low prices. 3m* May 2s. 


HARLEY NEWCOMB 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





I would invite persons desiring to purchase sfrictly 
first-class Pianos and Cabinet Organs, at low prices, to 
call at my new Warerooms, 

176 Tremont Street, Boston. 


AGENT FOR 


GEO. STECK & CO.'S PIANOS, 
NEW YORK. 
sTILE GLORIA,” 


, A new Singing Book for Sunday Schools, by HarnLey 
NEWCOMB, 3m May 21. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


| “THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


"FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


Mar, 5 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


1- = - asia 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Machines. 


— AND — 


BUTTERICK’'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Apr. 23. 





Sewing 


144 Tremont street. Boston. 





HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 

Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sis., Boston, 

Six per cent. interest guaranteed on all money depos- 
ited. Deposits begin to draw interest from the first of 
every month, All dividends as soon as declared shall 
be added to the principal and receive interest like an 
original deposit. 

Bank open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. daily, and from 6 to 
8 Wednesday and Saturday evenings. ly May lf. 


REAL ESTATE. 


§.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bro mntield st., Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 


OF 


Prints of Every Description. 
2. Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers 
and Teachers. tf Apr. 2. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice=-Creams, Cake and Confec= 
tionery, of all sorts. May 7. 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 


MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
3m Apr. 23. 


Stocks. 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painters, 





£59---Tremont Sr eet---4+53 
BOSTON. 





One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in 
; New England, manufacturing every variety of work used 
|in houses, and furnishing materials for various other 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— 
MOULDINGS 


| Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Walnut, But- 
| ternut, Chestnut, Ash, Pine, ete., used for interior and 
'exterior house finish; also, Window and Door Frames, 
| Drawers, Cases and Drawers, Wash-bowl Stands, Da- 
| doing, Mantles, Book-Cases, and all other work used in 
first-class houses. 


DOORS 


Veneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun. | 


’ . . : . ~ * 
garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods 


to be found in the United States—M ADE TO ORDER ONLY. 
VENEERS. 

Our stock comprises the largest collection of nice vari- 
| eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found 
| on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- 
| garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- 
| in, Zincotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls 

and Plain Woods, of all varieties used in Pianoforte, 
| Cabinet, Car, and all other purposes for which Veneers 
are used. Also, the largest assortment of Plain and 
| Fancy MOULDINGS Fork ALL THE ABOVE KINDS OF 
| WORK to be found. 

Also constantly on hand, 

ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 
Kept in the largest Lumber establishments of New Eng- 
land, consisting, in part, as follows:—Walnut, Butter- 
nut, Oak, Ash, Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, Pine, 
Spruce, &c., &c., of the various grades, from the best to 
the more common qualities, for building purposes. All 
kinds of mill-worked Lumber, such as Roof-Boards, 
Sheathing, Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, 
Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kiln- 
| dried and ready for use. t 

All Kinds of Stair-Work, 
Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &¢., constant- 
ly on hand, or worked to order. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Picture and Pier Frames, 
Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 
Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 
Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSES 
and MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of 
work required in any of the departments of trade men- 
tioned, among which are the following:—The Duypen- 
BERG AND Moniror VENEER CUrring MACHINES, be- 





ing second to none on this or any other continent; ViE- 


NEER SAWS, RESAWING Saws, PLANING AND Moutp- 
) ING MAcHINEs, &e., &e. 
| All which the public are particularly invited to call 
| and examine for themselves before purchasing 
| All orders by mail will receive proper aud prompt at- 
| tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, samples of Veneers, 
| &c., will be sent to any one upon request, 

Address 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


441 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCEMEN'L 


FOR 1870. 





W WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, 
industrial, legal and political Equality, and especially to 
her RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 





Published every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Evrror. 


JuLia Warp Howe, Lucy StonrE, WILLIAM Lioyp 
GARRISON and T. W. HiGGinson, Associate Editors. 


THe Woman's JourNaL.—The friends of Woman 
Suflrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entangling 
alliances with other reforms and the endless host ot indi- 
vidual whims and vagaries—who would pursue it with 
the same singleness of aim that marks the movement 
in England, and the temperance and other special re- 
forms in this country, have established a weekly paper, 
the Woman's JOURNAL, published in Boston and Chi- 
cago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison and 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by accomplished friends 
of the cause. The Woman's JoURNAL is a fair and at- 
tractive paper in appearance; while the variety and 
spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respect, good- 
humor and earnestness of its tone, will show how pro- 
foundly mistaken are those who suppose that folly and 
extravagance are necessarily characteristic of the dis- 
cussion of the question. The JouRNAL is indispensa- 
ble to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.—Geo, Wim. 
Curtis, in Harper's Weekly. 





Terms: 
ORG CODY; ONG YORE. cvids ev disc ccecvevccecwes S 
Club Rates: 

Any person sending six subscribers will receive a sev- 
enth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $25.00. 

Liberal terms to canrassers. 





Boston Orrick —3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE—S82 Washington street, Office of Le- 
yu News, 


All communications for the WoMAN's JoURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to Mary A. LIVERMORE, Ev/itur. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
Woman's JOURNAL, Box 4207, Boston, Mass. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


“THE INDEX,”’ 


DEVOTED TO 


EREE RELIGION. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Index Association, at Toledo, Ohio. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Eprror. 





In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble, | 


Rvoms GOS Washington Street, Boston, | 





They are prepared to design and execute every de. | 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c, 
Guiding and Embossing on Glass, Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 

CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 

tf 


LUCAS HABERSTROH,. 
Apr. 2. 


GREAT SALE 


—Oor— 


CARPETS! CARPETS! | 


The goods on hand are to be sold, and now is the 
time for 


FAMILIES AND HOTEL-KEEPERS, 


| 
in want of | 
] 





CARPETING, 


of any kind, to look at our stock, as we can assure our 
friends that we intend to sell the following named 
goods at the prices quoted below :— 


COLVIUS | oN. :....:.....:. $1.50 
TAPESTRY ...................: 1.25 
THREE-PLY................... 1.50 
KIDDERMINSTER ........... 1.25 
TWO-PLY. all wool........... 75 
OIL CLOTHS........ 40, 50 and 75 


ISTRAW MATTINGS. .25cts. and upwards. 
WINDOW SHADES...50 * “ 


And other goods in the Carpet line. 


oe 


Every Article Warranted as Represented. 


| eg All the OLD STYLES and REMNANTS will | 


| be sold cheap 


Terms Caxh on the Delicery of the Goods. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


66 Hanover Street, 


Under the American House. 








of Otis Merriam 

In Framingham, Sth inst.. by Rev. P. C. Headley, of 
Boston, E. W. Clark, Esq., to Miss Mary G., daughter 
ot Prof. L. O) Emerson 


DEATHS. 


Nive, wife of James F. Gault, 3s. 
wife of Charles W. Bryant, 23 





In this city, 4th inst., ¢ 
lth inst.. Louisa E., 
yrs. lo mos 


ert Rantoul, Jr, 8 = R i 
In Plymouth, loth inst., Dr. Winslow Warren, 75. 


In Beverly, 14th inst., Jane E., widow of the late Rob- | 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factory at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


May 7. 3m 
Ye AGENTS—To sell the OCTA- 
GON SEWING MACHINE. It is cicensep, 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch,’ and is warranted for 5 
vears. Price $15. All other machines with an under- | 
feed sold for $15 or less are infringements 
OCTAGON SEWING MACHINE Co., St. Lows, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. E4tJ1l 





Address | 








N 


————— | 
WELLHARDING&Co., | 
SILVERSMITHS, 
HAVE REMOVED To THEIR 
OLD STAND, 


12 Court Square, 
BOSTON. 





of the best grades of American manufacture, which we 
offer for sale at reasonable prices. 


TERMS, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 
All Subscriptions and Communications to be addressed 
to the Editor, Lock-boe 19, Toledo, Ohw. 





“THe INDEX" accepts every result of science and 
sound learning, without seeking to harmonize it with 
the Bible. It recognizes no aughority but that of rea- 
son and right. It believes in Trfth, Freedom, Progress, 
Equal Rights and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 
through which the civilized world is now passing, but 
which it very little understands, is even more momen- 
tous in itself and in its consequences than the great 
transition of the Roman Empire from Paganism to 
Christianity. THe [Nprx aims to make the character of 
this vast change intelligible, in at least its leading fea- 
tures, and offers an opportunity for discussions on this 
subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


FINE WATCHES! 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
An Invoice of the Celebrated Watches 
MADE BY 


H. R. EKEGREN, OF GENEVA, | 


With Reed's Patent Micrometer Regulator, 


By which the watches can be regulated with greater fa- 
cility and correctness than by any other method. These 
watches are unsurpassed by any in beauty of finish an 
accuracy as timekeepers. 

Among them are several NOVELTIES, including the 


This (Saturday) afternoon, Lith and last pe ° 
of CENTRAL PARK. ee 


Monday, 
‘THE OCTOROON. 
SELWYN'S THEATER. 


Mu. J. HSBeiwreisk i MANAGER, 
“THE LANCERS" 
Repeated this evening, with the Comedietta, 


| Is HE JEALOUS! 
Monday, June 20th, 


| BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 


; Acknowledged one of the best minstrel organizations 
in America, will begin a short season. 
Doors open at 7.30; Overture at 8. 





GETTYSBURG. 





EXXIWEBITION 
A. A. CHILDS & COWS ART GALLERY, 
: 127 Tremont street. 
_ Full Explanations at lo and 12 A.M., and 2} and 4) P.M, 
Evening exhibitions by private arrangement only. 


June 11. tr 





A HOT WEATHER LUX- 
URY. 


W. H. SOUTHER & CO, 


20 Boylston street, 








Would respectfully call your attention to the best 


GAS COOKING STOVE 


| Inthe market, baking and broiling as perfectly as the 
best Range or Stove now in use. A great LUNURY 
FOR HOT WEATILER, doing away with the tntense 
heat of a range and dust and ashes of a coal tire 


If you will favor us with a eall, we will with pleasure 
show you how easily and with what pertect success this 


SUPERIOR 


GAS COOKING STOVE 


We take 
and explaining the 





does its work and with but a trifling expense. 
pleasure in showing our 


goods 


mode of operation, which is very simple and easily un- 
derstood. 

Having had many years experience in COOKING and 
HEATING BY GAS, 
brought before the public, we have until now rAtLED to 


and trying every Gas Stove 


find just the stove to suit our customers, and have all 
the qualities of a 


PERFECT COOKING STOVE! 


Constantly on hand a tine lot ot 
GAS FEXN'TURES, 
CHANDELIERS, Ditto with Slide, (Centre Light), 
TOLLETS, 
HALL LIGHTS, 
STORE PENDENTS, 
BRACKETS, 
PORTABLE STANDS, 
and DROP LIGHTs, 
BRONZE FIGURES for Newell Posts, 
WINDOW REFLECTORS, A&c., Xe. 
KEROSENE GOODS of all description- 


Call and Examine, 


W. H. SOUTHER & CO. 


20 Boylston street, 


BOSTON. 


GREAT DISCOUNT 


IN PRICES OF 


KURNITURIE. 
To reduce our Stock we will sell our suits of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


AT A REDUCTION of 
$50 to $125 4 Suit on Present Prices. 
The purehasers to select the Coverings to suit their 
tastes. 
This isa great inducement to those in want of first- 
class Furniture, 


HENRY A. TURNER & C0., 


31 West Street. 


FINE-ART GALLERY. 


A. A. CHILDS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LOOKING-GLASSES & PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Pubjishers and Dealers in 
Chromos, 
Iengravings, 
Paintings, &ec. 
AGENTS FOR 
Braun's Carbon Photographs 


AND 
Rogers's Groups. 


FINE ART REPOSITORY, 


127 ‘Tremont st. 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRT BULLETIN. 


We make a specialty of getting up aer/y-fiftting Shirts 
to order, from measure 
G Fine White Shirts for $15.00. 
BPRENCH FANCY SUHLRTINGS, largest assortment, 
| beautiful new designs and colors, at $3.50 ench. 


GEO. LYON & C0. 
CHAMBERS 12 WEST STREET, 


COR, WASHINGTON. 


OLD PAPERS! 
1000 
Old Newspapers, 


CLEAN, NEAT 
FURNITURE 
Aec., Me 


Commonwealth size—WHOLE, 
the thing for PICTURE-FRAME 
CROCKERY DEALERS, BAKERS 


For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 


jus 
or 





PrRancis ST. Bike CO, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK. SCREW, CLOTH 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 


TWINE, 


East Walpole Mass. 





BLIND MAN’S WATCH, to ascertain the time 
by the sense of touch, the LOCKET WATCH, Inde- | 
pendent Quarter Seconds and Patent Chonographic 
Seconds. 

Also, constantly on hand, a large assortment of IM- 
PORTED WATCHES, by other celebrated makers, and 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 


240 Washingten Street. 
JAMES TOLMAN, 


| 
| 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 
| 


118 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON. 


—— 


A large and well-selected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN GOODS, — 


| Always on hand, which will be made up iv the best | 


manner, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


C 


| Draw, Draw-Pier and Abutments 
| to _ any or all plans and proposal- 


| WOODWARD 


Warehease, No. 55 Water St.,Bosten. 





“CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* 
ITY OF BOSTON.— Notice To Bripoe- 
BuiLpers.—Plans, *pecifications and sealed pro- 
posals will be received at the office of the City Engi- 
neer until THURSDAY, June Jth, at 12 o'clock M_, for 
making all necessary repairs, alterations and recon- 
atructions on the Mount Washington avenue Bridge, 
The right is reserved 


y order of the Committee on Bridges 


June 1s. 2t WALTEK EE. HAWES, Chairman 


 CALIFORN14 PACKETS. 


yy mscrs REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
ea From Compmaercial Wharf. ga 
The Al extreme clipper: darque 
ELLSWORTH, 
civine wares vleekes COMMANDER. 
This splendid vessel, built at East Boston, one year 
old and of only L¥*® tons non eee cs the ing with 
gagements, and will have quick despatch. 
en NATH'L WINSOR & CO, 
127 State St., corner of Broad. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Franciscu. 
June 15. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

The Chinese of Koopmanschap & Co. have 
come to Massachusetts as shoemakers, of course 
without the consent of the numerous Knights of 
St. Crispin, who affect to control the Trades’ Un- 
ions of this State. The results of the introduc- 
tion of this elément will be closely scanned. 

When™Mr. Clay was on a visit to Massachu- 
setts, he and Mr. Everett, then a member of Con- 
gress, were on their way to Lowell. Mr. Ciay 
inquired, “What do your cunstituents live on! 
I see nothing but barrenness and sterility in the 
soil.” “Do you see that tree?” said Mr. Ever- 
ett, pointing to a leafless specimen by the road- 
side. “Yes, but what of it?” “Jt makes,” said 
Mr. Everett, “excellent wouden nutmegs.”’ 

Assistant Attorney-General Walbridge A. Field 
has resigned his position with Judge Hoar, and 
returns to Boston and the practice of his pro- 
fession on the first of next mouth. He has becua 
faithful and intelligent assistant to the Attorney- 
General, and wiil be missed in both sociai and ofii- 
cial circles of Washington, but none we less wei- 
come in Boston, where his personal merits are 
well known. 

Advertising is the source of much profit. A 
profound philosopher has said: “le iarmer planis 
his seed, and while he is sleeping tie curn is grow- 
ing. So with advertising. While you are sleep- 
ing or eating, your adveruisemenis are bemyg 
read b, thousands of persons who never saw or 
heard of your business, aud never would had it 
not been for advertising.” Liiose who test this 
theory in the Commonwealth see that it is good. 





George T. Downing writes to the ribune that 
the honors paid to the black soldiers at Arlington, 
on decoration-day, this year, as iast year, were 
distinct from those to their white brethren, partial, 
limited and unsatisfactory. ‘No wiiite visitors 
repaired to the shrines to strew flowers over the 
black soldier’s grave, save half a-dozen indignant 
Germans, who, God bless them tor their heart! 
joined with the despised colored people in their 
mourning.” 

A Boston gentleman going from Commonwealth 
avenue in a hack to one of the eastern depots, a 
few days since, got into an Irish funeral proces- 
sion in Charles street, and when his hack turned 
up astreet leading to the depot all the carriages 
in the rear followed in his wake, and the mistake 
was not discovered till the main budy was half- 
way to Cambridge, when there was a rapid 
change of base and some pretty sharp trotting ull 
the procession was restored to its original status 
of twenty-five hacks and three carryalls. 

A white veteran, observing the colored pro- 
cession at Providence, the other day, was remind- 
ed of this incident: We had been fighting cver 
the Lynchburg road, all the morniug, jusi a litie 
brigade of cavalry of us, aud were being pushed 
back, inch by inch, when an orderly rode up, say- 
ing: “Hang to it, boys; the infantry are right 
here, white and black, side by side.’’ In a few 
moments a portion of the colored troops came up; 
we fell back through theirranks, they started ona 
charge with a cheer, the Lynchburg road was 
ours, and in Jess than an hour we got the news of 
Lee’s surrender. We could have hugged those 
black fellows that morning when we saw them. 

Solicitor Banfield, of the Treasury Department, 
has written a letter to Secretary Bouiweil in ret- 
erence to an appeal of the weighers of the New 
York custom-hoase, praying the return of cer- 
tain perquisites formerly enjoyed, and which have 
recently been cut off, in which he takes strong 

ground against fees, rewards, or emoluments of 
any kind, being granted to governmentemployes 
excepting those distinctly provided for by law. 
Solicitor Banfield deserves commendation for 
this “stand against a fast-growing evil; one, in 
fact, which was almost rendering our custom laws 
nugatory. 

During the interview at the Executive Mansion 
“Spotted Tail” said to the President that he had 
kept faith with the government, but the fidelity 
had not been reciprocated, and he hoped the white 
man would hereatter at all times treat the Indians 
as his brothers. — Washington dispatch. 


Ilere is the Indian question in a nutshell. In- 
dian wars and outrages all come because ‘‘fidelity 
has not been reciprocated.”” Indian reservations 
are invaded by white squatters, and then follow 
collisions; Indian treaties are not carried out, and 
then come Indian wars. We must maintain 
“fidelity’’ with the Indians if we wish to have 
peace. 

It is one of the notions of Boston to have a 
charitable society, called the ‘Silent Mission,” 
that operates unseen and almost unknown. The 
receipts of the past year amounted to $4675.18, the 
expenditures $3806.02; S12 visits have been made 
to families among the poorest and most unfortu- 
nate classes, their physieal wants attended to, and 
instruction given how to live with due regard 
to cleanliness and virtue. Employment has been 
found tor 59 women and girls, and 15 boys and $ 
men; 16 have been induced to juin temperance 
societies; there have also been found homes for 
10 children in good Christian families. The so- 
ciety is composed of men and women. 

An English writer, suggesting protection from 
burglars, makes the practical comment that by far 
the larger proportion of shop-shutters are now 
painted a dark color, thus absorbing the light 
from the street-lamps; whereas if light colors, say 
stone color or light butf, were generally adopted, 
the light would be retlected, the appearance of the 
streets when the shops are closed greatly improv- 
ed, and, as in the principal business thoroughfares 
the light would be doubled, the opportunity at: 
forded to marauders to escape observation would 
be proportionately diminished. As a matter of so- 
cial economy this plan must commend itself to the 
public, as without outlay it is equivalent to dou- 
ble the number of street-lamps, or a considerable 
augmentation of the police force. 

Charlotte Bronte’s letters (as given in //ours 
at Home tor June), at the time when she was at 
school with Miss Wooler in 1837, have litde value 
of their own, but possess much interest because 
they were hers. And yet there is a certain sacri- 











induce the young and enthusiastic to abandon 
their country, their parents, and their friends, in 
order to defend him they reverence. They go to 
Rome and find the Pope walking about at his 
ease, and the only work they are expected to do 


the churches, to salute the cardinals and bishops, 
and to assist the police by nightly patrols. Their 
garrisons are dirty and their uniforms bad, and 
they have to accustom themselves as best they 
can to the very mixed company of their fellow- 
soldiers. 
become intolerable; they are subjected to no 
proper discipline; and at best the Romans avoid 
them with a pity which savors strongly of con- 
tempt. If they complain, they are told no one 
requires their services; and if they venture to de- 
mand payment they hear that the position they 
fill as soldiers of the Pope is so greatly to the ad- 
vantage of their souls as to render every tempo- 
ral recompense superfluous. Of course, they 
don’t reénlist. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. Delorme, author ot ‘‘Les Théoriciens au Pou- 
voir,’’ is a mulatto. 

It is asserted that we are to have a novel by 
Victor Hugo, with John Brown as the hero. 

The London Gazette is the oldest newspaper 
printed in Englist: in the world. The Congress 
Library has a complete set. 

The Swedenborgians, English and American, 
have raised upward of 315,000 towards photo- 
lithographing Swedenborg’s manuscripts, preserv- 
ed in tne library of the Academy of Sciences, 
Stockholm. 

A scholarship in honor of Sir Walter Scott is 
about to be founded at the Edinburgh University. 
Among the subscribers are a son of Burns, a son 
of Wordsworth, and ason of James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 

David Scott’s remarkable portrait of Mr. Em- 
erson, painted twenty years ago, which has been 
on exhibition in Boston for some time, now hangs 
in the parlor of the Woman’s Club. ‘There is a 
propositiun to buy it by subscription; the price is 
SH00. ; 

Miss Laura C. Redden, known to the literary 
world under her nom de plume of ‘ILoward Glyn- 
don,” is entirely deaf and practicaliy a mute, but 
writes very pleasant sketches and letters for the 
newspapers, and takes the world cheerily—more 
so perlaps tian if she could hear all that is said. 

In kind consideration of Mr. Robert Buchan. 
an’s ill health, Mr. Gladstone has granted hima 
peusion of one hundred pounds a year. Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s name will be familiar as a poet of no 
mean order, and as author of “London Poems,” 
« Batlad Swries of the Affections,’’ etc. 

A Boston correspondent writes: ‘Mr. Weiss 
gave his last lecture of a private course on Greek 
religions at Mrs. J. ‘I’. Sargent’s on Chestnut street, 
last ‘Tuesday, on the Eleusinian Mysteries. It 
was full of fine passages, and one was reminded 
constantly of the description given of him by an 
eloquent correspondent of the Zribune: ‘Now 
comes a man one-fifth flesh and four-tifths flame.’ 
In Weiss certainly is more fire than flesh. Ihave 
heard the wish expressed by more thanone Cam- 
bridgian that these lectures may be repeated there 
next winter to a larger audience.’’ 

In Dickens’s new story, the portrait of Durdies, 

like that of the Fat Boy, is said to be taken from 
life. “The Confessions of an Opium-Kater” torms 
the groundwork of the sketch of Jasper, although 
Dickens ‘spent hours in studying the effects of 
the drug upon Chinamen and their companions 
at the East-End. These opium-eating scenes 
have, it is said, been submitted in proof to a 
physician of high standing for his suggestions, in 
order to make them psychologically accurate. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton submitted the plot of his 
“Night and Morning” to a barrister in the form 
of a case for his opinion, and paid the fee upon it 
in the ordinary form. This is the only way to 
anticipate criticism nowadays. 
Mr. Bedingfield, a kinsman of Thackeray, has 
been giving a few personal recollections of Thack - 
eray. Thackeray told Mr. Bedingfield that at 
fifteen years of age he was only five feet six 
inches in height, but he had an illness of some 
months’ duration, and rose up at his full altitude 
of six feet three. ‘‘ People must have looked 
astonished at you,’ was the remark. “I don’t 
know,’’ replied Thackeray; ‘‘my coats looked 
astonished.” Talking of style, he observed that 
the simplest and most natural was the best; to 
which Mr. Bedingtield objected that, in the high- 
est works of art, the most ideal and poetical 
works, ‘“‘this simple style—such as Goldsmitii’s, 
fur instance—was not appropriate.” ‘Dickens 
persuaded me to admire Tennyson,’”’ said Thack- 
eray; “but I don’t care for idealism. Beware of 
it! Englishmen like roast beef.’’ 








, 





~ MISCELLANY. _ 


“Tue MANNER OF THE WORLD NOW-A-DAYES.”” 
—|From a book of songs printed in 1008, en- 
titled, ““Ayeres or Phantasticke Spirits for three 
voices.”’]— 
Ha ha! ha ha! this world doth passe 
Most merily ile bee sworne; 
For many an honest Indian asse 
Goes for a unicorn, 
Fara diddle deyns; 
This is idle fyns. 
Tigh hygh, tygh hygh, O sweet delight! 
He tickles this age that can 
Call Tulliwx’s ape a marmasyte 
And Led’s goose a swan. 
Fara diddle deyns; 
This is idle fyns. 
So so! so so! fine English dayes! 
For false play is no reproach; 
For he that doth the coachman prayse, 
May safely use the coach. 
Fara diddle deyns; 
This is idle fyns. 


to pity, and romantic dreams of heroic actions 


is to follow processions, to stand on guard before 


Their service is so ridiculous as soon to 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, 


it is observable that, though he has leisure, it is 
not often given up to conversation with any of 
the two hundred men with whom he daily comes 
in contact; yet his good-humored smile would 
seem to indicate that he might be, with his own 
friends, the happiest of boon companions, over- 
flowing with pleasantry, and running off a g 
store of anecdote with wildest spirit. Standing, 
or sitting, or walking, however, if it were not for 
his odd figure and gait, the personal appearance 
of this man would hardly lead any one to regard 
him with a second glance, unless it were whis- 
pered that this is “ Warrington,’’ known this sec- 
tion over for his weekly letters to the Springfield 
Republican, wherein he pictures, with photograph- 
: ic accuracy, the features of the men and measures 
| that are constantly shifting before his eyes. The 
' position which he occupies in the House is that 
of its clerk, and though his office is bestowed 
through the pleasure of its Representatives, the 
fact never leads him to modify the freedom of the 
opinion he puts in ineffaceable type.— Charlestown 
Chronicle. 


Renovation.—(By S. W. Duffield.)— 
There are sounds across the prairie, 
Songs of birds which, clear and airy, 

Greet the light; 
With the fresh’ning of the clover, 
And the wild-geese flying over 
All the night. 
There are buds of promise starting, 
Now that winter is departing, 
And the spring, 
Warm and joyous, is returning, 
Glowing bright, and, in her yearning, 
Blossoming. 
In my heart the spring is coming, 
And tke insects’ distant humming 
Brings again 
All the days of mirth and laughter, 
As the sunshine follows atter 
Early rain. 


And the love, long kept and cherished, 
Kept when other loves have perished, 
Buds anew; 
Hidden but to prove its fitness, 
Rising thus again to witness 
It is true. 


— Warp and Woof. 


ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN 
MicuiGan.—The result of abolishing capital pun- 
ishment in the State of Michigan fully justifies that 
change in the penal code of the State. All that the 
most strenuous advocate of severe punishment 
can ask is that a mitigation of it shall not tend to 
the increase of crime. Everything else cries 
trumpet-tongued in favor of humanity. It milder 
judgments cannot be proved guilty of murder, 
they must be acquitted. Itis only necessary to 
show that the community is not worse for refus- 
ing to take life in order to establish the justice 
and the righteousness of its less savage mood. 
Prove satisfactorily and conclusively that it is 
unnecessary for the State to execute its criminals, 
and thuse who clamor for blood cannot in reason 
be longer heard. Ifa pound of flesh is all that 
the law requires for its vindication, every fibre or 
muscle or atom more cut from the palpitating 
bouy must, in the nature of the case, be a viola- 
tion of both law and justice. Once prove that 
neither law, nor justice, nor public safety, requires 
a pound, or an ounce, or a grain of flesh, and the 
State is morally bound to throw the knife away. 

But not only has there been no increase in the 
convictions tor murder, but on the whole a deci- 
ded decrease. Out of sixty-three convicts com- 
mitted to prison in 1848-49, five were committed 
for murder, or seven per cent. of the whole num- 
ber. Out of 250 convicts committed in 1869, two 
were committed for murder, or eight-tenths of 
one per cent. of the whole. The average per- 
centage of murderers to other convicts since 1847, 
when capital punishment was abolished, has been 
one and one-tenti’s per cent. But during the first 
eleven years the percentage was two and seven- 
tenths; during the last eleven years, one and 
three-tenths, showing a decrease of nearly fifty 
per cent. in the number of murderers convicted, 
when the two periods are compared. In other 
words, the number of convictions for murder 
during the last eleven years has diminished near- 
ly one-half, as compared with the first eleven 
years of the period that has elapsed since capital 
punishment was abolished. In other words, again, 
these criminal statistics prove that murder has 
decreased since capital punishme::t was abolished! 
Those who oppose that sort of punishment 
have a right to claim, therefore, that in Michigan 
not only has its abolition caused no increase of 
murder, but that uncer it murder has actua!ly 
diminished. Until these statements are refuted 
by turther experience, continement for life in the 
State Prison is the severest penalty which will be 
inflicted upon murder in Michigau.—Detroit Post. 
LireraL Answers.—A lady noticed a boy 
sprinkling salt on the sidewalk to take ctf the ice, 
and remarked to a friend, pointing to the salt. 
“Now that’s benevoie:ve.”’ “No, it ain’t,’”” said the 
boy, somewhat indignant, “it’s salt.”’ So when 
a lady asked her servant-git! if the hired-man 
cleaned off the snow with alacrity, she replied: 
‘‘No, ma’am, he usedashovel.’’ The same literal 
turn of mind which we have been illustrating is 
sometimes used intentionally, and perhaps a little 
maliciously, and thus becomes the property of wit 
instead of blunder. Titus we hear of a very polite 
and impressive gentleman who said to a youth on 
the street, “Boy, may 1 inquire wheie Robin- 
son’s drug-store,is?”” ‘‘Certainly, sir,’ replied the 
boy, very respectfully. “Veli, sir,” said the gentle- 
man, atter waiting awhile, “wiere is it?’’ “I have 
not the least idea, yer honor,’’ said the urchin. 
There was another boy wiv was accosted by an 
ascetic middle-aged lady with: “Boy, 1 want to go 
to Dover street.’”’ “Well, ma’am,”’ said the boy, 
“why don’t you go, then?” 

One day, at Lake George, a party of gentlemen 
strolling among the beautiful islands on the lake, 
with bad luck, espied a little fellow with a red 
shirt and a-straw hat dangling a line over the 
side of a boat. ‘“Hlalloo, boy,’’ said one of them, 
‘“‘what are you doing?” ‘‘Fishing,” came the an- 
swer. ‘Well, of course,” said the gentleman, 
“but what do you catch?” “Fish, you fool; what do 
you s'pose?”’ 

“Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” 
inquired a teacher of an infant-class. ‘‘Ihave,” 
exclaimed one. ‘Where?’’ asked the teacher. 
“On the elephant,” said the boy, laughing. 
Sometimes this sort of wit degenerates or rises, 
as the case may be, into punning, as when Flora 
pointed pensively to the heavy masses of clouds 
in the sky, saying: ‘‘I wonder where those clouds 
are going !’”’ and her brother replied: ‘‘I think they 
are going to thunder,” 

Also the following dialogue: ‘‘Halloo, there! 
how do you sell your wood?’ “By the cord.” 
“How long has it been cut?” ‘Four feet.”’ “I mean 
how long has it been since you cutit?’’ ‘No 
longer than it is now.’”’ And also when Patrick 
O'Flynn was seen with his collar and bosom sadly 
begrimed, and was indignantly asked by his offi- 
cer: “Patrick O'Fivnn! how long do you wear a 
shirt?’”’ ‘Twenty-eight inches, sir.” This re- 
minds one of an instance which is said to have oc- 
curred recently in Chatham street, New York, 
where a countryman was clamorously besieged 
by a shopkeeper. ‘Have youany fine shirts?’’ 





Fun.—"That’s a good gun of your's, stranger; 
but Unele Dave here has one that beats it.’’ 
“Ah! how tar will it kill a hawk with No. 6 
shot’ “I don’t use shot or ball either,” answer- 








lege in the publication of the letters of her life. 
She was at once one of the trankest and most ret- 


ed Uncle Dave tor himself. “Then what do you 
use, Uacle Dave!” “I shoot salt altogether. I 





icent of women. She was trank because her 
studies were so closely trom her own heart; and 
there is in no language a more taithtul or vivid 
piece of autobiography than Luey Snowe in *' Vil- 
lette.”” is accepted as Charlotte 
Bronte’s portrait of herself; but she was pertectly 
truthful when she denied it; still, it has so many 


“Jane Eyre” 


of her characteristics, that no other woman could 
have written it; but Lucy Snowe, line by line, 
was drawn from herself as she knew herself. But | 
although she choose to analyze her own soul for | 
that most iaipersonal ot contidants—the public— | 


she was excessively reserved with her personal 
friends, and quickly resented any identification 
of herself with her work. It has always seemed 
to us that it would have been a great pain to her 
if she had known how closely her lite and actions | 
would be canvassed, and how much conjecture | 
and pity would have been bestowed upon her. 
But as this has been done, as her life is fairly be- | 
fore the public, it is well to lave it tally; and | 


every one who has not only enjoyed her books, | 


but knows what life is to such patures at hers, 
will be glad to have even these affectionate, half- 
confiding, halt-reticent letters. 

The Papal government finds great dittculty in 
enlisting soldiers, and those who have served six 
months or a year cannot be persuaded to do so any 
longer. The reason of this is evident. In all 
Catholic countries the situation of the Pope is 
painted in the darkest colors. The clergy are 
filled with pious indignation, anJ preach in glow- 
ing terms of the insults which the Pope must en- 
dure. They assure the young men that the head 
of their church is not only in continual danger, 


ing kind. The inexperienced are easily moved 





Sean ne eadce 


; man.’ 


' hired a new clerk, and of course initiated him at 
; once into the mystery of the ‘trade mark.” 


, is marked four dollars and a half and cost fifty 


; sion, ter it reveals none. 


kill my game so tar off with my gun that, with- | 
out salt, the game would all spile before I could | 
get it.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln said onee that the best story he 
ever read in the papers of himself was this:—T'wo 
Quakeresses were travelling on the railroad, and } 
were heard discussing the probable termination 
of the war. “I think,’ said the first, ‘‘that Jeffer- | 
son will succeed.” “Why does thee think so?’ | 
asked the other. “Because Jefferson is a praying | 
* ‘And so is Abraham a praying man,”’ 
objected the second. ‘Yes; but the Lord will! 
think Abraham is joking,” toe dest replied, coa 
clusively. i 


A merchant, not far trom the ‘Hub,” recently 


The 
same afternoon, the vewly-inducted knight of the 
yard-stick was showing some goods to a lady 
customer, when she demurred at the price of the 
articles. The feelings of the merchant may be 


| umagined when the young man called out at the 


top of his voice: ‘What shall I sell this tor‘ It 


ceuts. 


“WARRINGTON.”’—Sitting at the table beside 
the Speaker, sometimes eugaged in writing, and, 
when not so occupied, either leaning on the Speak- 
er’s desk or standing near one of the entrances, 
watching the proceedings with observantere, is a 
genteman under medium height. He stoops 
much, bis shoulders are exceedinz!y round, and | 
his head is partiaily bald, but his hair is disposed | 
carefully in the endeavor to conceal the defect. j 
His isa curious face, altogether out of the com- 
mon order, and very far removed from beauty or 
good looks, even; but it is not an unattractive 
oue. Weare not able to detect and fix its expres- 
The eyes, position and 
manner of the man go to prove that he is given 


| to close observation and critical comment; but his , 


countenance is a page on which there are no signs 
to be deciphered. He wears his beard full, and | 


| the expression of his eyes is somewhat masked | 
but exposed to ill-treatment of the most exasperat- | 
‘ should think, silent and reserved generally ; for 


by the spectacles which he wears. He is, we | 





, Masonary bezan tv revive, but since then it has 


said the countryman. ‘A splendid assortment. 
Step in, sir. Every price and every style. The 
cheapest in the market, sir.”’ “Are they clean ?”’ 
“Lobe sure, sir.” “Then,” said the countryman, 
with great gravity, ‘“you had better put on one, 
for you need it.” 


Masonry.—During the past twenty-five years 
the Masonic fraternity in the United States has 
increased in strength and influence very rapidly, 
and itis now the most powerful and numerous | 
secret order among us. It can boast of at least 
900,000 members, Atter the abduction of Mor- 
gan in 1827, the order fell into disrepute in the 
Northern States, and most of the ILdges were 
discontinued for nearly ten years, until the po- | 
litical excitement created by that event had died 
away. It was not till about 1840 that Free- 


steadily prospered, until now it extends into every 
county, and into the great majority of towns, in 
the State. 

Freemasonry flourishes very extensively in 
other countries as well as our own. There is no | 
part ot the civilized world into which it has not 
been introduced. In Europe it is patronized, by 
most of the governments, and several ruling sov- 
ereigns and many of the nobility are members of | 
the order. There was a time when, in some of | 


| the States, it was prohibited, from an apprehension 
, that it might be made an agency of political mis- 


chief; but we believe that the Pope is row the 

only ruler who openly denounces it. Several 

years ago he issued a bull against the order, | 
threatening excommunication ot all Catholics who | 
joined it, the practical result of which is said to 
have been that the Roman communion lost more 
than the Freemasons. Quite recently the order 
in the German States has t/kea decided action 
against the Pontiff. Weare told that the Grand | 
Lodge, “The Sun,’ at Bayreuth, has sent an 
open letter to all the other lodges, urging them to 
keepa watchtul eye upon the Vatican, and de- 
nouncing the recent Papal syllabus as an assault 
upon the moral and spiritual development of the 
age. 
: There are various traditions as to the origin of 
Freemasonry, the one most generally accepted 
among the order being thatit was tounded by King 
Solomon at the ‘building of the Temple. Some 
writers trace striking analogies between it and 
the cabala of the Egyptian priesthood, the Eleu- 


sinian mysteries, and the Essenes; but the best 


co Lecnerptas ree! 4 
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authenticated tradition is that the order was 
founded by the roving architects and masons who 
went about Europe during the Middle Ages, 
building Gothic cathedrals, monasteries, bridges, 
and other great works. These subsequently 
merged into guilds, which finally dropped the 
operative, and took on what is now known as 
“speculative,” masonry. This was the foundation 
of modern Freemasonry, and upon it the work 
and traditions of the order, as they exist to-day, 
have been constructed. i 

It is a great fallacy to suppose that there is any | 
political or sectarian purpose sought to be ac- | 
complished by the order, or that there is any un- | 
lawful bond of protection to criminals who belong 
to it. Itis simply a moral, social and charitable 
institution, which has prospered because it re- | 
sponds to the natural instinct of brotherhood, and | 
because it is the means of accomplishing a vast 
amount of good in an unpretending manner. 





Tue Spainx or Purcatory.—[Near Newport, 
R. I.|\—(By George S. Burleigh.) — 

Where Fashion led we walked that day, 

The golden sunshine shimmering o’er us, 
Before our feet the diamond spray, 

And dance of shouting waves in chorus. 
A headland o’er a curving beach, 

And swaths of white caps ranked in order 
On one illimitable reach 

Of seas that touch the sky’s blue border 


Might seem a sea-god who had reaped 
That waving field, and dropped his sickle 
Mid the long gavels while he slept, 
His brown beard moist with briny tickle. 
We hovered on the rocky verge, 
The sheer abyss of Purgatory ; 
And saw, below, the flashing surge 
Whiten its gloomy gate with glory. 


Our feet essayed the foot-print made 
By the hot-sandalled, vaulting devil, 
Or lingered where his broad-axe blade 
Had gashed the rock with glancing bevel. 
Along that base we read the trace 
Of many an idler’s rude endeavor; 
Carved names and years upon its face, 
Washed by the swelling tides forever. 


But where above its southern bed 
The ragged ciiff hangs darkly looming, 
It shapes a giant Ethiop’s head, 
Against the very noon-day gloa ming. 
The flattened nostrils curve witi pain, 
The dull eye, from its orbit dismal, 
Looks dumb, accusing for the chain 
That binds him o’er the gulf abysmal. 


Wild wind and hail and flood conspire 

To torture him with all their scourges; 
The lightning with its whip of fire, 

The ocean with its lashing surges! 
The black Prometheus of the rock, 

Gnawed by the sea’s remorseless vulture— 
His woe the chattering clitf-birds mock, 

And the low laugh of grace and culture. 


Dark Sphinx, whose desert is the deep, 
From stony lips the enigma trembles, 
To thougitful souls who watch and weep, 
As fate our coming doom dissembles. 
The sea-song of this isle of balm 

Still quivers with a smothered wailing— 
Her gloomy slaveship’s horrid psalm 

With litanies of murder pealing. 


This monumental rock shall keep 
The memory of that wrong forever, 
And bid the Avenger wake or sleep, 
As fares the victim of the slaver! 
The Ethiop Sphinx hath smilings bland, 
Or brutal fangs for all we cherish; 
Heed well her riddle, O my land, 
And, as you read it, live or perish! 
Tue Fan Exurpirion 1x Lonpon.—On hun- 
dreds of the beautiful toys are the old pastoral 
scenes and creatures depicted that pervaded our 
literature during the tea-cup times, the times ot 
wigs and swords, when women were addressed as 
nymphs and were toasted by their swains. A 
strange country was this Arcadia, full of all sorts 
of tender and agreeable impossibilities, most of 
which are set out in the fans. The shepherd who 
woos the maid of a summer noon with his flageo- 
let, the picturesque Ciiloe herself with a wreath- 
bound hat and a crook, the silly sheep who are 
disposed on the sward, are favorite subjects with 
the fan artists. Their peasants are the peasants 
of the opera, of the melodrama, of the Sevres 
crockery. They have never done with Cupid, 
and they drop him down in the fields irrespective 
of climate, and deliciously insensible to the fact 
that he wears no clothes. The fans, French and 
English, abound with ‘“Loves’’—little fat boys 
wii are chaining belles and beaux in flowers, 
and dragging them captives in triumph; little fat 
boys floating aloft in blue clouds, and apparently 
blowing kisses at each other as they waggle head 
over heels like so many tumbler pigeons. Such 
were the articles of fascination that our ances- 
tresses flourished in the faces of their admirers. 
As Pope tells us, 
Ti Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could the fabled dart more rarely wound. 
The painted, powdered, decolletées flirts, with 
tall wigs and high-heeled shoes, stuffed with 
quaint conceit3, and exchanging studied compli- 
ments, affected nothing more enthusiastically 
than a taste for rural pleasures and rural life. 
They understood nothing of either but what the 
poets told them (what a great deal of practical 
sheep-farming honest Dryden knew, who could 
turu you off a pastoral from a coffee-house in an 
hour or two, equipped with plentiful Corydons 
and Phillises!); yet they stood for portraits under 
wide-spreading beeches, and had their simpering 
airs repeated in songs, in pictures, and on the fans 
which are now gathered together in one of the 
transepts of a London Museum. 
The Empress of the French has, to judge from 
her contributions to the exhibition under notice, 
a wonderful collection of elegant trifles. Many 
of them are real works of art, colored and de- 
signed with a care that seems a waste of industry 
when it is remembered how seldom the pictures 
are steadily displayed. Several of the French 
fans deal with Scriptural subjects. We are shown 
a Judgment of Sulomon, the child being evident- 
ly borrowed tor the occasion from the usual flock 
of “Loves” that disport on the mounts. Of a 
similar kind to this is an English production rep- 
resenting the Parable of the Sower. Was it 
made for afair Puritan who, while worldly enough 
to wear a fan, was determined to have one with a 
pious savor about it? Addison’s notion of a po- 
litical fan is carried out in a spirited illustration 
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White Suits. 
Colored Suits. 


Negligee Suits. 





picted. 


of a speech by a citizen from a revolutionary trib- 
une—there can be no question as to the Republi- 
can leanings ot the girl who flourished the hand- 
some bauble on which the Democratic scene is de- 
We have sporting tans also—in one a 
young gentleman holds a gun in his left hand, a 
dead hare in his right. He is presenting the hare 
to a fat couple seated ir an arbor, who look very 
much as if they wished |.im out of the way. On 
another sporting fan (English, eighteenth century) 
the fuwler returns from the stubbles bearing back 
asingle bird by the neck in triumph, but asa 
pointer is smelling sharply at his wide pockets, 
doubtless he has made a better bag than would ap- 
pear at first sight. Curiously enough we ob- 
served a Chinese fan with a somewhat similar 
scene drawn upon it. A mandarin goes a-shoot- 
ing with abow and arrows. A _ flock of willow- 
pattern-plate ducks are flying before him, but his 
worship is gazing in the wrong direction. A 
really clever fan contains a series of tableaux 
from the story of “Pamela.’’ In its era we should 
imagine the invention would have been popular, 
but who reads “Pamela’’ now, and few we fear, 
would have read ‘‘Clarissa’” but tor Mr. Dallas. 
The Louis XIV. fans are characteristic, but we 
venture to think the series must have been cau- 
tiously weeded. It must have been a touching 


| spectacle to have seen a lady of the wicked French 


court hiding her blushes with an emphatic and 
rather literal panorama of Susannah at the Bath 
or Diana in the same predicament. 





| designs of the ‘‘little modish machine.”’ 
| hot forget to notice the dwarf fans. 


Hearing so much of the Japanese fans, and 


| seeing that the natives of the country who jug- 


gled at the Crystal Palace couldn’t even rest upon 


| their heads without using them, we were rather 


disappointed at the collection. Nor are the In- 
dian or Chinese fans deserving of very much no- 
tice. To us the English and French are by far 
the more interesting. The French seem to have 
brought the art of tan-making to perfection. We 
could not venture to give a detailed account of a 


| quarter of the subjects treated in these miniature 
; picture 


frames. The burden of the theme of 


course is Love, and such collateral topics as the | 


Judgment of Paris, Ruth and Boaz, or, to quote 


| 


the words of the catalogue, “A youth offering a_ 


; flower to ayoung lady, with embroidery of gold 
It is on such grounds we believe | 


and spangles.” 
the fan artists are most successful. They do not 
hesitate, however, to attempt even battle-pieces — 
not rose-leaf pelting combats, but downright mortal 


| struggles, with smoke, and blood; and other regu- 


lauion horrors. The amorini of Bouches—inno- 
cent fatlings gamblling with butterfly glee, but 
with certain Puckish cesigus on ihe peace ot 
maids and bachelors, ‘Venus coming from the 
Meerschaum,"’ “Cupid at the Fountain,” “The 


, Court of Flora,” “The Toilet of Madame la Mar- 


quise de Montespan’’—such are the appropriate 
We must 
Many of 


these are gems. On the whole, the exhibition af- 


fords a means of passing a most entertaining hour, | 
and gives an opportunity of studying the efforts ot | 


the polite world to invest the trifles which are 
necessary to its life with a certain allegorical sig- 
nificance. One leaves the place with a head brim- 


ful of amorini, arcadian temples, and seraphic 4 


flirtations.— London News. 


SLY RELL OE RD ES ORNL TO 


| 


Evening Dress Suits. 


Darable Riding Suits. 





Elegant Travelling Suits. 
Tourists’ Thick and Thin Suits, 





Tastefal Stylish Walking Suits. 
All of the Most Fashionable Fabrics. 


Cut in the Latest and Best Styles. 





From the Largest Fresh Stock in Boston, 





At Rates Satisfactory to Every Purchaser. 


FOR GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 


ONLY!!!” 





‘ONE PRICE 





OAK HALL, 32. 34. 36, 38 North street. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 


June 11. 2t 


GAS FIXTURES 


—AT— 


CHAMBER AND PARLOR 
SETS. 


Tik BEST, 
MOST RELIABLE, 


AND CIIKAPEST! 


PARLOR SETS, 


To be Closed out at Very Low Prices. 


MANY ENTIRELY NEW STYLES 
CHAMBER SETS, 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Apr. 2. BOSTON. 3m 


REMOVAL. 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


O35 Court Street 
AND OVER 


Nos. 1 to 15 IlIanover street. 


CARPETS 


—AND— 


CARPET-LINING, 


WIOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
May l4. bt 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
CATARRH REMEDY. 


A permanent cure for that most disagreeable of all 
diseases, 


CATARRH! 


And all diseases arising from it, such as 


Neuralgia, Headache, Dizziness, Disagreeable 
Sounds in the Head, Dropping in the Throat, 
Sore Throat, Unnatural Discharges from the 
Mucous Membrane, Asthma, Derange- 
ments of the Bladder and Kidneys, 
and Pains in the Back. 

It will give immediate relief to the worst cases, It is 
the result of thirty years’ experience of one of the ablest 
»hysicians in New England. The present proprietors 
brought it before the public about five months ago, and 
its cures in that time are numbered by thousands, in not 
only Catarrh, but in all diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes, pains in the back, weakness of kidneys, coughs 
and consumptive tendencies, neuralgia and rheumatisin. 
Certiticates to back statements from well-known citizens. 
Circulars giving them sent free upon appiication by let- 
ter to proprietors. WkrEKs & VPorrer, Burr & PER- 
ky, and Gro, C,Goopwin & Co., Boston, General 
Agents. LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, Chemists and 
Druggists, Manchester, N.H., Proprietors. E4t June 11. 





DISTRICT OF BOSTON 
AND CHARLESTOWN. 


Custom House, Bosron, | 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, June 4, IS70. § 
Notice is hereby given that sealed proposals, accom- 
panied by proper guarantees, according to forms to be 
furnished on application at this office, will be received 
thereat until 12 o'clock, meridian, on the second Mon- 
day of July next, for the supply of the Marine Hospital 
at Chelsea, with the articles of provisions enumerated 
in said forms. The quantities stated are estimated with 
reference to the usual number of patients in the Hospi- 
tal; but the United States reserves the right to take 
more or less of said articles, accordingly as they may be 
actually required. If the articles delivered at the hos- 
pital are not, in the judgment of the physician, of the 
best quality, and adapted to the hospital, he will be at 
liberty to reject the same, to purchase other articles in 
their stead, and to charge the contractor with any excess 
in cost over the contract prices. 
The United States reserves the right to accept the 
proposals for the whole, or any portion of the articles 
specified. THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 
June 1. it 


PROPOSALS FOR GOAL. 


Cusrom House, Boston, 

COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, June 4, ISTO. § 
Proposals for furnishing Coal required for use at the 
Custom House, will be reeeived at this offiee until the 
l6th of June, S70, at 12 o'clock noon, when the same 
will be publicly opened, and an award made, if sati-fac- 
tory. five quantity required is not less than | 
25 tons Reppliers Locust Mountain Broken Coal, well 
screened, and | 
15 tons Lorberry Egg Coal, to be delivered at Custom | 
House. 
35 tons Lorberry Egg Coal, to be delivered at the Ap- | 
praisers’ Stores, 
lo tons Lorberry Egg Coal, to be delivered at Store. { 
keeper's and Barge Othces. 
Bids will give the price per ton of 2240 Ibs., delivered | 
in cellars, and be accompanied by samples. (Quantities 
determined by Public Weighers’ certificates. 
June 11. 2t THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector, 


E. L. ALLEN, | 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 

Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- | 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in | 








REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


GREATLY 





R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, | 


FRENCH BRONZES 


— AND—- 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT COST OF IMPORTATION, 
Apr. 3). Get Our Prices, ly 


—_— 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnisii for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nies, Festivals, &e., } 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington st., 
Ap.2. Between Common and Warrenton, 3m 


| Masonry. 





Saioe By ¥ 5; ' 
TANTED AGENTS—To sell the HOME 
W SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price 325. 
It makes the “Lock Stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
less than $50. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover 
& Baker and Singer & Co. All other under-fred sShut- 
tle Machines sold for less than $4) are infringements, 
nd the seller and user liable to prosecution. Address 
UOHNSON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Mass, Pittsburgh, | 


Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo, = Eft June Il. 








BRISTOL, 73 Pearl St.. Boston, Mass. 


French and German Photography, and are believed to 
be equal to anything produced inthe city. tf Feb. 5. 





GENTS WANTED—(S10 PER DAY )—by 


CARPET DEALERS, 


A CARD. 


Seven years ago, the undersigned was attacked and 
prostrated with severe hemorrhages of the lungs. At 
one time he was reduced so low by pulmonary disease 
‘ that hopes of his recovery were abandoned. But, criti- 
cally studying his own case from year to year, and rely- 
ing upon his own judgment and treatment, he has so 
far recovered as to be able to attend to business again. 
Feeling desirous that others should secure the benetit of 
his experience, he will give medical advice at the Apoth- 
ocary Store (third store east of Post Office), from 8 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., daily. C. B,. JOSSELYN. 

MALDEN, Mass., May 7, 1870. 








(r~ Those who cannot conveniently consult with Dr 
J. personally, are advised to take his “‘Hygeia.”” For 
sale by Burr & Perry, Boston, and by druggists gener 
ally. 
Dr. JosseLyN refers to the following persons :— 
W.S. Robinson (‘*Warrington’’), Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
D.D., Rev. ‘Thomas J. Greenwood, D. D., James Red- 
path (‘‘Berwick"’), E. Eastham, M.D., residents of Mal- 
| den; also to Rev. Edward E. Hale, Rev. Oliver Stearns, 
| D.D., Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D.D., Wm. T. Adams, 
(‘Oliver Optic’’), Rev. E. B. Fairchild, Charles W. Slack, 
Gen. Jas. A. Cunningham, J. J. Estes. tf May 7. 





TURNER’S 
TIG DOULOUREUX 
Gees 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 
‘A Sate,Certainand Speedy Cure 
— FOR — 
Neuralgia and All Nervous Diseases, 
Its Ectlects are Magical. 





An UNFAILING REMEDY for Necratera Fac- 
IALIS, Often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonder- 
ul power. Even in the severest cases of Chronie Neu- 
ralgia, atfecting the entire system, its use for a few days 
affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to 
produce a complete and permanent cure. [It contains no 
materials in the slightest degree injurious. It has the 
| unqualified approval of the best physicians. Thousands 
in every part of the country gratefully acknowledge its 
power to soothe the tortured nerves, and restore the 
failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One package...........31.000..... .. Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages © Sa . % * 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Noy. 2v. Deoply 


Proprietors, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1808, 


$5,200,000. 

SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBTUED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL PoLicles NON-FORFELITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April lo, Istl,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued py this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the poliey being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suflice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH, 


| 
| 
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” Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


on a single life on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 





This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany's operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. FL STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D, Medieal Examiner 
Warren ©, Wrigitr, Actuary. Ap. 2. 


CHARLES A. LEWIS, 
BOOK AGENT. 
For information relating to the purchase of ancient 
and inodern European books, in large or small quanti- 
ties, and manuscripts, address 
485 Rue Van Blaer, 

Se. Willebrord, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Feb. 12. tf 


HOW TO GE'T PATEN'TS 
Is fully explained in a pamphlet of 10S pages, just issued 
by MUNN & ©©, 37 Park Row, New York. SENT 
FREE. 
PATENTS. 

MUNN & ©O., Editors of the Scientific tmerican, the 
best mechanical paper iu the world (25 years ex perience), 
have taken MORK PATENTS and examined MOLE 
INVENTIONS than any other ageney. Send sketch and 
description for opinion NOCHARGE. E5t June 4 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


FRENCH 





[ORSWELL, KINSLEY «& 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
4) Franklin street, Boston. 
JAMES HORSWELL, HENEY W. FRENCH, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES, 
Jan. 1. YY 6m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


{HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OFLS, VARNISHES, JAPANS &e. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
May 7. om 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
PREELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WILOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
JU. FReevanp, OLIVER RICHARDSON, 











A.W. Beankp, Winstow Hennick, 

L. L. Harpinge, Fo. Wittiames, 
Epw. F. Mitier 

May7 Morse, Loomis & Co, CHtcage om 


\ FHITTEN.: BURDETT. & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBEERS OF 
MEN AND BROY’S CLEO'TAIING, 
7] Franklin and 14) Devonshire streets, Boston 
C.V. Wires, ALS. Youna, 
Hs. Burperr, Mar.5. 6m c¢ 


INSURANCE. 


Goss 





fA the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO, fees: NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUK- 


Bostos, Mass., or 5%. Lovis, Mo. E4t) June 11. 
6 gee BRISTOL FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, $25. This is a first-class shuttle machine, 
has the drop feed, and all the latest improvements 
Warranted equal to ANY $60 MACHINE. z 
AGENTS WANTED. Send forcircular. Address JW, 
H4t June 4. 





Be! ded OF BOSTON.— PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— Tha Ptber, 


Teachers Waxrep.—Notice is hereby given of { 


two vacancies in the grade of Sub-Master in the Latin 
School. Applications and testimonials will be received 
by William t Brigham, 35 Court street, prior to June 2] 
: BARNARD CAPEN, 





June ll. 2t Secretary of the School Committee. ( 


Wry OF BOSTON.— PRIMARY SCHOOL- 
Hovse.—Sealed proposals will be received at the 
Office of Superintendent of Public Buildings until Tues- 
day. June 21, 1870, at 1 o'clock P.M., for furnishing all 
materials and doing all the labor required to build and 
complete a Primary School-House on Sixth street Pro 
posals to be addressed to the undersigned, and endorsed 
“Proposals for Building Primary Schoul-House. Sixth 
street.” Separate proposals required for Carpentry and 
he Committee reserve the right to reject 
any or all proposals received. For plans aud specitica- 
tions, apply at the Office. For the Committes. 
June 11. 2t CHAS. E. JENKINS, Chairman. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—CONVEYANCE TO MT. 
Hore Cemereny.—The publie are respectfully in- 
formed that from the first day of May to the first day of 


4 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risk+, and 2) 
per cent. on annual risk- 


ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600, 000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on Mere nan- 


pis, Foesircre and other property; also, on Burtp- 
INGS, for one Or tive years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwelling and first-class Stores 
pe rpetudly, at their olflue, No. 1] Old State House, Bos 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. ‘” 


DIRECTORS 
John Jeffries, Jr. Jacob Sleeper, 
A. A. Wellington, John ©. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Haul Adams, 
Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Edo Wigglesworth, 
; kara” Dyer, Samuel kL Sawyer 
ALBERT BOWKER, President 
May 7 


INSURANCE 


silas Peirce. 
Albert Bowker, 


senj. b. Bates, 
InvinG Monsk, Seeretary 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY 


CASH FUND OVER $310,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling blouses, 
flousehold Furniture, 
store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Propert y> 


And all rixks of the safer class of hazards, and ix paying 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. : 
2H This Company has paid ovor $425,000 in losses, 


November conveyance can be had te the Cemetery three and over $225.00 in dividends, since commencement of 
times daily, except Sundays, by the Jamaica Plait horse pysiness, lifteen years age 


cars, which leave the head of Bromfield street at 12.4), 

1) and 2.20 o'clock. A coach connects at Jamaica 

Plain for the Cemetery. Through fare each way, 16 cts. 
For the Board of Trustee. See j 
May 21. 3m F. W. JACOBS, Chairman. ‘ 


go 
WILLIAM 8. MORTON President 
CHAKLES A HOWLAND, Secretary. 
JOME OF FIC#: Quincy, Mass ; : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 
May ®. ZT State Street. om 
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